

















“STEP UP” APPEARANCE... 
TO “PEP UP” SALES 


wi your meat products in Cellophane to make 
them “preferred” by retailers and their customers. 
Sparkling Cellophane improves the appearance of a prod- 


uct... and increases its sales. Items wrapped this modern 


way earn the “money” positions on counters, in refriger- 
ated cases and show-windows. Du Pont Cellophane 
Company, Inc., Empire State Building, New York City. 


Cellophane 


REG.U,S, PAT. OFF. 


Cellophane is the registered trademark of the Du Pont Cellophane Co., Inc., to designate its transparent cellulose sheeting 























To judge the worth of a machine, 
ask this question: “Who uses it?” 


Here are just a few of the “‘leaders”’ 


whose orders and REORDERS of the 


“BUFFALO” Air Stuffer 


are conclusive PROOF of its superiority! 
ARMOUR & CO. (40branch plants) Chicago, III. 


WILSON & CO. Chicago, IIl. 
OSCAR MAYER & CO. Chicago, IIL. 
JOHN MORRELL & CO. Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Made in RATH PACKING CO. Waterloo, Ia. 
© Sines J. E. DECKER & SONS Mason City, Ia. 


A. GOBEL. INC. . Boston, Mass. 
MAX TRUNZ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
STAHL-MEYER, INC. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FRED USINGER Milwaukee, Wis. 
CUDAHY BROS. CO. Detroit, Mich. 
FRANK & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 


| i= —and many, many others! 





Equipped exclusively with the 
patented “SUPERIOR” Piston 


MEAT, AIR and WATER-TIGHT! 


No air pressure necessary to lower piston 










Piston is adjustable to take up wear 
Heavy, strong lid, arch and safety ring 


Will reduce your casing loss 50% 





It will pay you to investigate this improved stuffer 
JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 


BRANCHES: Chicago, IIl. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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Voluntary Chain Develops New Meat Outlets 


Survey in One Section Shows What 
Food Dealers Can Do Cooperatively 
By Using Central Meat Cutting Plan 


Voluntary chains are extending 
rapidly in the food field. 

Meat has been found to be one 
of the most profitable items in 
this field. Not that a wide mar- 
gin of profit is shown on meat 
itself, but because it increases the 
demand for other foods handled 
by the store. 

Already meat is sold by many 
of these stores because they are 
combinations of independent re- 
taillers who formerly operated 
complete food stores. There are 
many grocery chains, however, 
which have not handled fresh 
meat. 


Such stores have been handi- 
capped in the addition of a fresh 
meat department because of cost. 


-Many stores already handling 


meats are finding their profits in- 
adequate because of the high cost 
of operation of these depart- 
ments. 


Central Meat Cutting. 

But the trend in voluntary 
chain organization is toward more 
centralized control. So there de- 
velops the possibility of establish- 
ing central meat-cutting depart- 
ments to service individual stores. 
This makes possible a complete 


modern voluntary chain, but the place of 
meat as an important part of the food 
sales in voluntary chain stores, the cost 
of central cutting departments and the 
profits to be secured for the chain as a 
whole as well as for the individual stores. 


The study is based on a survey of 
stores on the Pacific Coast. 


The Voluntary Chain and Its 
Meat Department 
By George R. Lindahl:* 


The “voluntary chain” was founded 
through sheer necessity. The phenom- 
enal growth of the regular chain was 


made possible by mass buying and co- 
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operative advertising which placed the 
independent retailer at a merchandis- 
ing disadvantage. 

The regular chain through mass buy- 
ing could, on many items,’ retail at the 
same price that the independent grocer. 
paid wholesale. These “leaders” were 
played up in advertising mediums and 
went. a long way to convince the buying 
public that the organized chain: store, 
on account of mass buying was able to 
undersell the independent. on all ‘lines. 

As a result wholesale grocery houses 
found themselves in a precarious posi- 








“SELF-SERVICE” MBAT DEPARTMENT TREBLES SALES. 


The self-service department in this meat store was operated in bg gee a with 
a service department. Here the consumer could see all kinds and cuts of meat, 
Quality — of varying thickness were shown, and a cut was available to meet 
every nee 


So popular did this department become that sales were soon trebled. Cooked 
and smoked meats, also, were sold in this self-service department. 


A “meateteria” of this type has possibilities for the various units of chains or 
voluntary chains where the service cost must be kept at a minimum. 


food store, and at the same time 
avoids excessive costs and wastes 
due to individual meat depart- 
ment operation. 


In the following article there is dis- 
cussed not only the development of the 
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tion. Inroads of the chain stores in 
every neighborhood caused a reduction 
in volume of the independent stores 
which incidentally reduced the volume 
of the wholesale grocer. As volume 
reduced, overhead materially increased. 
The wholesaler, then, was placed in a 
position where he was operating with 
reduced volume and increased overhead, 
with a demand by the retailers that he 
sell them goods at a price so they could 
compete with the regular chain stores. 


How Voluntary Chain Developed. 

As the wholesalers’ volume declined 
the manufacturers who formerly sold 
strictly through jobbing channels 
started selling direct to the larger re- 
tailers. This cut another hole in the 
jobbers’ volume. 

For these and other reasons too nu- 
merous to mention the wholesaler was 
gradually being forced to liquidate. 
Some of them conceived the idea of 
turning over to cooperative organiza- 
tions their buying and distribution fa- 
cilities. In this way independent mer- 
chants could organize “buying clubs” 
and secure the benefit of the whole- 
saler’s connections with manufacturers 
plus his warehouse and distribution 
facilities. 

These “buying clubs” during the 
formative period were loosely con- 
structed and operated by retailers who 
had been placed in authority by vote 
of the members. These retailers had 
no conception of wholesale buying or 
distribution, with the result that many 
members became disgusted and only 
purchased occasionally through the club. 
It seemed that it was almost impossible 
to put over cooperative buying, due to 
the unwillingness of the individual to 
subordinate his personal desires to the 
common good. 

Difficulties in the Way. 

It was only a short time until the 
wholesaler saw that it would require 
different methods to line up the inde- 
pendents so that the greatest amount 
of good could be realized from this 
plan. Some wholesalers worked out 
contracts with the independent that 
would bind the independent to purchase 
all possible requirements from the 
wholesaler, go into cooperative adver- 
tising, revamp their stores and fronts 
so that the same general appearance 
was obtained in all stores, and live up 
to the merchandising principles as out- 
lined by the buying headquarters. 

But even a strongly organized vol- 
untary chain has many serious diffi- 
culties confronting it that seem at this 
time almost insurmountable. A few 
of these problems are: 





*As general my hy e Los Angeles Com- 
ee: has made a 


mercial Refrigerator Oo. 
study of oerlhahte food oo over . 

of years, and is an a: cknowiotged authority 
on the subject. 
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(a) Inducing the member to purchase 
all his °c aaeaae from the buying 
headquarte 

(b) ete members to maintain 
definite prices so that these prices can 
be generally advertised. 


(c) Having control over fruits and 
vegetable purchases so that members 
can compete with chains on equal basis. 


(d) Having control over meat pur- 
chases in stores with meat sections. 


(e) Getting fresh, smoked and lunch 
meats into stores which do not now or 
cannot afford to maintain a regular 
market with a meat cutter. 

Must Have Buying Control. 

It then simmers down to this: The 
voluntary chain can never hope to com- 
pete with the chain store on an equal 
basis until the buying headquarters has 
complete control over purchasing and 
distribution of all perishables. 

The individual member of the volun- 
tary group must, to compete with the 
larger chain store in his neighborhood, 
offer to the public equally as good mer- 
chandise, equally as good variety of 
lines carried, equal prices and equal 
service before the consuming public 
will transfer their business from the 
chain to the individual. 

Many chain stores have, since their 
inception, offered a complete food serv- 
ice to the public which included a com- 
plete line of groceries and allied lines, 
complete fruits and vegetables and a 
complete line of fresh, smoked and 
lunch meats. 

Many chains found that it paid them 
to handle a line of meats even without 
profit, because the increase in grocery 
volume warranted this addition of 
meats. The same held true, to a minor 
degree on fruits and vegetables. 
~ Now, even though the voluntary 
member did meet the chain on even 





ground as to prices and quality of gro. 
ceries they still had the edge, because 
they offered the public a complete food 
service. From a detailed national guyp. 
vey by the writer it was found that the 
percentages of failures of incomplet, 
grocery stores were about six times 
greater than stores that maintained g 
complete food service. 


Cost of Meat Installation. 
The larger grocery stores whose vol- 
ume in groceries amounted to 
per month or more began to install 


regular meat markets in their stores 


They found that the meat sales (fresh, 
smoked, and lunch) would approximate 
about 30 per cent of the grocery saleg, 
Assuming that a store with this yok 
ume installed a market, the average 
cost of installation was approximately 
as follows: 


6x8x10 walk-in meat cooler $ 450.00 
20 lineal feet of single deck, single glass 


display 600. 
2ton ammonia ice machine, coils, con- 
trols, ete. 1,200.00 
Two 30x30x16 meat blocks 70.00 
One 1/3 h.p. meat grinder 160,00 
One slicing machine 385.00 
One computing scale 250.00 
Platters, tools and incidentals 100.00 
$2,215.00 


The cost of operation of a market 
of this size whose volume in meats was 
about $1,335 per month amounted to: 


Per Year, 
bag? of meat cutter, $40 per week, 
year 


Cost. tor power for refrigeration and 
grinder 360.00 
Shrinkage due to de-hydration, 2% of 


gross volume 320.40 
Trimming losses due to discoloration, 

spoilage, etc. 150.0 
Interest on equipment investment 132.90 


Depreciation on equipment, 7-year write- 

off 316.00 
Taxes and insurance 00 
Repairs, maintenance, upkeep and inci- 


dentals 300.0 
Total cost of operation of $1,335 month 
market 809.30 


Possible Profits from Meat. 
In this particular instance, where the 





HOW A CHAIN CUTS MEAT IN A CENTRAL PLANT. 
One of the first to demonstrate the practicability of merchandising fresh-cut 
packaged consumer cuts by means of a central cutting plant instead of having 
cutters in each store was the H. C. Bohack Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. ‘This is a scene in 


their central cutting room, in which the consumer cuts are prepared each night for 


delivery to the individual stores the following morning. 


June 20, 1981. 
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MEAT DISPLAY TEMPTING TO BOTH APPETITE AND POCKETBOOK. 


Such meat departments as that shown here are becoming more and more common in food stores. 


The meats are pre-cut and 


ready for sale when the market opens in the morning, a reserve supply being on hand stored in the lower part of the case. 
This reserve is drawn on constantly to replenish the display section, no vacant places being left to detract from sales value. 


The maintenance of such a department at small cost is possible only through mass cutting where the time of the meat 


cutters is fully occupied. 


Central cutting stations may be maintained by packers from which individual stores are serviced or voluntary chains 
sometimes maintain such stations and supply their own markets. 


meat sales amounted to $1,335.00 per 
month, we have yearly sales of $16,- 
020.00. 

The percentage that can be cut out 
from any given carcass depends on the 
skill of the meat cutter, preferences of 
his customers and his ability to buy to 
the best advantage. 

Very few meat cutters will cut out 
more than 30 per cent, and many of 
them experience difficulty in cutting 
out 25 per cent. So we will assume in 
this discussion that'a mean average of 
28 per cent is cut out. This would 
show a gross profit for the year of 
$4,485.60. 

Deducting the cost of operation would 
leave the grocer $3;809.00. 

A net profit for the year of $676.60. 

This profit can hardly be considered 
attractive to the grocer, especially 
where we did not take into considera- 
tion bad debt losses, delivering expense 
and collection expenses. 

However, the average grocer would 
maintain this department because he 
found that the increased profit from in- 
creased sales in all other departments 
made up for the lack of profit in the 
meat department. Practically every 
grocer on the Pacific Coast who had 
added a meat department to his store 
was interviewed, and invariably they 
would state that after this addition 
their sales in other lines increased from 
25 per cent to as high in some instances 
as 300 per cent. 


Reducing Meat Sales Costs. 


_ However, due to occasional depres- 
sions, more intensive competition and 
other factors, the grocer’s margin of 


profit has been constantly shrinking. 

The thought then came, “Why is it 
not possible to operate a meat depart- 
ment as cheaply and as efficiently per 
dollar of sales as it is in the grocery 
department?” 

The answer always was: “The item 
of labor of the meat cutter alone will 
prevent this.” 

You can employ a girl for $18.00 a 
week who does twice as much physi- 
cal work as the $40.00 a week meat 
cutter, but you stand for it because the 
average girl cannot cut meat, and if you 
must have a meat cutter you must as 
a rule pay the prevailing scale of 
wages. 

The cost of equipment, maintenance, 
etc., is also another factor that prevents 
the greatest net profit per dollar of 
sales. 

Then, if we are to operate a meat 
department as cheaply as the grocery 
department we must do away with: 

(a) The regular $40.00 per week 

meat cutter. 

(b) The large ammonia ice machine. 

(c) The large walk-in meat cooler 

and long line of display cases. 

(d) Blocks, slicers, grinders, etc. 

Then this question arises: “If we do 
away with regular market equipment 
and a skilled meat cutter, how can we 
secure the proper gross profit on meats, 
give the customers what they want as 
to variety, quality, and individual pref- 
erences and build up, instead of tearing 
down the meat and grocery business?” 

The answer to this question will be 
discussed here, showing several meth- 
ods whereby this has been accomplished. 
Retail stores have been found doing 


only $40.00 per day in groceries which 
have added retail meat departments and 
paid for the investment out of the 
profits secured from the sale of meats, 
with the increased profit from increased 
grocery sales as velvet. 


Handling Pre-Cut Meats. 


Before we go into a discussion as to 
ways and means of supplying the retail 
dealer with a line of pre-cut meats, 
ready to sell, we must first determine 
if cut meats can be kept on display in 
perfect condition until sold. If meats 
spoil, discolor or become sticky and 
slimy the entire pre-cut meat plan will 
fail. So before we go into this let us 
analyze what is needed in the way of 
display and refrigation in the stores. 

With a trained meat cutter or butcher 
on the job the question of spoilage is 
not of supreme importance, because he 
watches his cuts, anticipates his trade 
and understands how to work up all 
cuts into salable goods. The retail 
grocer does not have this experience or 
the time to do this. He must have 
something in the way of refrigerated 
display that will permit him to operate 
as efficiently as the butcher without 
taking up his time in cutting to the 
order of his customers. 

As the average retail store is fair- 
ly well crowded, it is quite necessary 
that the meat department occupy the 
minimum of floor space and yet dis- 
play as great a variety as is commonly 
featured by the regular retail meat 
dealer. The average one-man market 
usually needs a lineal footage of 16 to 
20 feet for the display of a fairly com- 
plete variety. This is usually ac- 
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complished with two 8 ft. or 10 ft. sin- 
gle-deck display cases. It also requires 
a walk-in storage box for larger pieces 
of meat. 

As the dealer does not have room for 
this equipment or cannot afford the in- 
vestment, he must have a display case 
that has both storage and display. The 
display compartment should be double- 
decked, so that as large a variety can 
be displayed in a 10 ft. space as for- 
merly was displayed in twenty feet. 
Directly under the display compartment 
must be provided sufficient storage for 
surplus stocks for about 500 Ibs. of as- 
sorted meats or other related lines. 

Proper Display and Storage. 

So here we have a display case that 
will display as great a variety as the 
average variety featured in the regu- 
lar one-man meat market, and also pro- 
vide suitable storage facilities for re- 
serve stocks. This reserve is neces- 
sary so that the grocer will always be 
able to supply the wants of his cus- 
tomers, and permits him to buy ahead 
in greater quantities. 

Right at this point we have the suc- 
cess or failure of the cut meat plan. 
As the normal margin of profit to the 
grocer on cut meats is usually from 
15 per cent to 20 per cent, it is very 
necessary that he does not suffer losses 
due to spoilage, de-hydration or dis- 
coloration of meats on display. Not 
only will these losses absorb his profit, 
but the mere selling of improperly kept 
meats to his customers will cause these 
customers to lose confidence in the re- 
tailer, so that he will not only lose his 
meat business but stands a chance of 
losing his grocery business as well, as 
a dissatisfied buyer of meats may never 
come into the store again. So refrig- 
eration must be provided that will keep 
these meats in perfect condition until 
sold. 

Meats drying out (de-hydrating) will 
turn dark in color and become unsal- 
able. Meats that become moist from 
precipitation of moisture from the air 
entering the display case will also turn 
dark through oxidation. Also, due to 
circulation of air currents, odors from 
one food will be transmitted to another 
food causing what is known as “con- 
tamination.” So, from the standpoint 
of scientific refrigeration we must cover 
three fields, i.e.: 

(1) The control of temperature. 

(2) The control of humidity. 

(3) The prevention of contamination. 

If we can control these three different 
conditions we can display in the same 
display case a full line of fresh meats, 
smoked and lunch meats, dairy prod- 
ucts, fresh and smoked fish and every 
conceivable kind of perishable food that 
requires refrigerated display. This will 
permit the grocer to handle a full line 
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of these perishables without providing 
separate display containers for the dif- 
ferent foods. 


How the voluntary chain can enter the 
meat business is described in the next in- 
stallment of this article. 


Yo 
AMERICAN LARD IN BELGIUM. 


Belgian transactions in American 
pure lard during April are reported to 


June 20, 198]. . 


have been small. Large quantities of 
lard continued to arrive from Holl; 

and Belgian lard was abundantly ayvaij. 
able. The latter was offered at the 
equivalent of $13.90 per 100 kilos 
Dutch lard at $20.00, while American 
packers asked $21.25 per 100 kilos. Ip 
general the market for American pro- 
visions during April was quiet, the 
domestic price levels being too low for 
the American product to compete. 
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Wholesale and Retail Meat Prices Compared 


Chicago Meat Prices. 


Wholesale and retail meat prices at 
Chicago for the week ending June 13, 
compared to the previous week and the 
same week a year ago, are reported 
by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics as follows: 








WHOLESALE. 
BEEF AND VEAL. 
Week Week Week 
June 13, June 6, June 14, 
1931. 1931. 1930. 
Steer— 
550-700 Ibs., Choice ...$13.75 $12.65 $19.80 
le 12.50 11.60 17.90 
700 lbs. up, Choice 13.25 12.30 19.80 
Good ..... 12.00 11.30 17.90 
500 lbs. up, Medium .. 10.50 10.50 16.95 
Common .. 9.50 9.30 15.90 
Cow— 
ship he 10.00 9.50 15.60 
Medium 9.00 8.50 14.60 
Common 8.00 7.50 13.50 
Veal carcasses (skin on)— 
hoice ... 13.50 13.50 18.70 
skwae 12.50 12.50 6.80 
Medium 11.00 11.00 15.30 
Common .. 9.20 9.50 14.30 
LAMB. 
838 lbs. down, Choice ... 20.20 22.00 25.00 
eas 17.70 19.30 22.80 
Medium .. 14.10 16.50 19.60 
39-45 Ibs., Choice ... 20.20 22.00 25.00 
PE scses 17.70 19.30 22.80 
Medium .. 14.10 16.50 19.60 
PORK CUTS. 
Fresh— 
Loins. 
OOD TE. GP. cccccscce 15.80 15.80 22.00 
oe} ee eae 15.10 15.30 21.15 
BED BB. BV... vcvcacses 13.80 14.10 19.85 
fe a eee 10.75 00 17.20 
Shoulders, N. Y. syle skinned. 
WOES TS, Bi. . cctscndes 9.40 9.80 16.00 
Cured— 
Hams, smoked, reg. No. 1. 

BOSE FOB, -BWs. ccccccces 18.50 18.50 26.00 
BA-26 TRB. BV. .0 0 coccees 17.50 17.50 26.00 
Hams, smoked, skinned, No. 1. 

16-18 Ibs. av........... 18.50 18.50 27.50 
18-20 Ibs. AaV........00% 17.50 17.50 27.00 
Bacon, smoked, No. 1, dry cure 
8-10 Ibs. av........... 23.50 23.50 29.50 

Bacon, No. 1, 8S. P. cure. 

SID WS. BVecrcccseses 18.00 18.00 23.50 
BOOB: BRS. BP.cccccccces 17.50 17.50 22.00 
LARD. 

Refined, tubs ............ 9.62 9.00 11.50 
RETAIL. 
(Mostly cash and carry—good grade) 
BEEF. 
June 13, June 6, June 16, 
1931. 1931. 1930. 
per pound. 
Sirloin steak ....... 33 33 435 
Round steak ....... 85 
Rib roast, Ist cut 225, 215 30 
Chuck roast ....... 19 
LAMB. 
es nbs sabaeesicens -20 21 31 
Loin chops ......... -325 35 -425 
CREPE cccccccce -325 35 -425 
PORK 
Chops, center cuts.. .19 -215 -29 
Bacon, strips ...... one eves coe 
Bacon, sliced ...... esse 
Hams, whole ...... 21 -20 -29 
BOB cc ccccccccce 13 12 21 
LARD 
BODE cose pvcsnscs os -105 -10 13 
VEAL. 
eae .36 .36 .375 
EER Tee -325 325 -40 


New York Meat Prices. 


Wholesale and retail meat prices at 
New York City for the week endi 
June 13, compared to the previous w 
and the same week a year ago, are re- 
ported as follows by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics: 








WHOLESALE. 
BEEF AND VEAL. 
Week ‘Week Week 
June 13, June 6, June 14, 
1931. 193 1980, 
Steer— 
550-700 Ibs., Choice ...$13.50 $13.20 $19.0 
nl sa0s4 12.25 11.70 18.10 
700 Ibs. up, Choice 12.90 12.70 19.0 
Good ..... 2.05 11.45 18.10 
500 Ibs. up, Medium .. 10.80 9.85 17.45 
Common .. 9.30 8.50 16.60 
wid Ws aie 9.60 8.50 1635 
Medium 8.60 7.50 15.30 
Common .. 7.60 7.00 14.15 
Veal carcasses (skin on)— 
Choice ... 17.00 17.12 20.20 
sews 15.00 13.90 17.30 
Medium .. 13.20 11.90 14.70 
Common .. 11.40 10.10 12.0 
LAMB. 
lbs. down, Choice ... 19.70 22.80 25.30 
ae Sa ee 17.80 20.80 24.10 
Medium .. a4 be =o 
-45 Ibs., Choice ... 21. . 
- ~ aetate 17.90 20.80 23.10 
Medium .. 15.40 19.00 21, 
PORK CUTS. 
Fresh— 
Loins 
i Os cscs e cece 17.00 17.80 22.30 
BD-B3 TDS. BVes ccccccces 15.90 16.50 21.60 
BEES TRS, BVe. cc venesss 14.85 15.50 20.10 
BBS IDS... AV... 6. cescee 13.00 14.40 18.50 

Shoulders, N. Y. syle skinned. 

S13 US. BV..ccccccces 11.00 11.55 17.0 
Cured— : 

Hams, smoked, reg. No. 1. 
ee eee 19.50 19.50 25.50 
14-16 Ibs. BYV......cceee 19.00 19.00 25.00 

Hams, smoked, skinned, No. 1. 

16-18 Ibs. AV....cccccee 20.00 20.00 26.00 
26-30 TS. BV....cccccee 19.75 19.80 25.50 
Bacon, smoked, No. 1, dry cure. 

B29. IWS. BV...cccseess 24.00 24.45 28.50 
Bacon, No. 1, S. P. cure. 

BID. TS. B¥ivcscccccse 18.85 19.45 24.75 
10-12 Ibs. AV.......0.0- 18.25 18.70 24.7% 
LARD. 

MaMinsh, CWRS oc ccsescccce 9.25 9.25 12.12 
RETAIL. 

(Mostly cash and carry—good grade) 

BEEF. 

June 15, Junei, June l6, 

1931. 931. 1930, 

per pound. 

Sirloin steak ....... .38 .38 485 

Round steak ....... .365 .365 46 

Rib roast, Ist cut... .325 825 Al 

Chuck roast ........ -225 2% 
LAMB. 

DS chun cpuseus sos .28 .28 325 

Loin chops ........ 45 45 515 

Rib chops .......... 385 385 5 
PORK 

Chops, center cuts.. .275 38 

on strips ...... 295 31 35 

Bacon, sliced ....... 325 43 

ED: vences é 235 2% 

BE: sepeceaeyss 165. 15 2B 
LARD, 

are ae -105 1 155 
VEAL. 

SONNE coxisesss cass 48 465 515 

URI ok sce skoxe sid .36 36 435 
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Parade Panorama of Meat from Farm to Table 
Should Stimulate the Consumer 


Meat prices are down! 
The producer knows it, the 
ker knows it, most retailers 

know it—but many consumers do 
not. 

To impress the consumer’s mind 
—and to tempt his appetite—with 
the fact of low meat prices is a 
necessity. 

“Kye appea 
both. 

The “eye appeal” of a monster parade 
was utilized by combined livestock, 
meat and general business forces in 
Chicago on the afternoon of June 18, 
when Michigan avenue and State street 
were the scene of a meat panorama the 
like of which has never before been 
seen in this country. 

Similar panoramic parades are to 
pass down the main streets of other 
cities, thus spreading throughout the 
country the news of meat values that 
consumers need to know. 

Chicago’s parade—the model for this 
unique campaign—was a “corker.” 


9? 


is a short-cut to 


Here Was a Novelty. 


Reviewed by leaders of industry and 
business, as well as by leaders in the 
livestock and meat fields, 

Participated in by the producers of 
the livestock, the railroad men who 
haul it to market, the men who handle 
it at the yards and packinghouses, the 
workmen and women who help to proc- 
ess the meat, and the retailers who 
purvey it to the public, 

Picturing the progress of the raw 
material from the live animal to the 
finished meat product, and contrasting 
by means of giant models the size of 
the roast, the steak, the chop or the 
ham you get for your money today, 
compared to what you got a year ago— 

Such a demonstration was bound to 
attract attention—and it did. 

Crowds packed the sidewalks and 
windows of business buildings, thrilled 
to the music of the round dozen of 
military bands, cheered the marchers 
and the floats, smiled at the dummy 
railroad trains steaming down the 
avenue, and could not help but read the 
monster signs which punctuated the 
parade, each one driving home the point 
that “Meat prices are down.” 

All Kinds of Attractions. 

There were 12 bands and drum corps, 
five dummy railroad trains, an electric 
tractor train; dozens of floats bearing 
the aristocracy of the cattle, hog and 
sheep world; other floats carrying over- 








all-attired and  straw-hatted “dirt” 
farmers, farmerettes, city girls going 
back to the farm; a cavalry corps of 
stock yards cowboys; a shock troop of 
hog drivers; several infantry divisions 
of packinghouse butchers, sausage 
makers, meat salesmen and retailers; 
and a brave line of 4-H farm boys and 
gils, who are the future hope of agri- 
culture and livestock production. 

The parade was reviewed by Assis- 
tant Secretary of Agriculture R. W. 
Dunlap, former governor Frank O. 
Lowden, Charles D. Carey of Wyoming, 
chairman of the National Livestock and 
Meat Board, President Wm. Whitfield 
Woods of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, Everett C. Brown of the 
National Livestock Exchange, Thomas 
E. Wilson, Gustavus F. Swift, Presi- 
dent T. George Lee of Armour and 
Company, Vice President Wm. Diesing 
of the Cudahy Packing Co., Chairman 
John T. Russell of the Meat Council of 
Chicago and dozens of business and in- 
dustrial leaders. 


In Sound and Picture. 


Radio broadcasts carried a descrip- 
tion of it to stations all over the United 
States, and all the big film companies 
took it to millions of patrons of moving 


WHAT HE GETS FOR HIS MONEY. 


Dr, John R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, is interested in livestock 
products in more than a professional way. 
Here he is shown attacking a meat prob- 
lem which was soon solved. 


Meats are selling at low prices now, 
and the two-pound, 1%-inch T-bone steak 
in front of the Doctor was enough for 
four liberal servings. 

Doctor Mohler recently described the 
sort of steak he likes—more than an inch 
thick, broiled a deep crusty brown, a 
lingering trace of juicy rareness in the 
center, served hot with butter melting 
down into the gravy on the platter. 





picture theaters throughout the country. 


If the fact that “Meat prices are 
down” did not get over to the consum- 
ers of the country, it was not the fault 
of the impresarios of this unique show 
—Managing Director R. C. Pollock of 
the National Livestock and Meat Board 
and President Wm. Whitfield Woods of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers. 


Description and illustration of the fea- 
tures of this big parade will appear in 
the next issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 


a 


SAYS MEAT PRICES ARE DOWN. 


[A radio talk by Dr. John R. Mohler, 
chief, U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, 
delivered through WRC and 42 other 
radio stations associated with the Na- 
TT] Broadcasting Company on June 10, 


In our few minutes together today I 
wish to renew former radio friendships 
and to greet all who may be listening. 
These noonday programs, it is true, are 
arranged largely for farm audiences. 
But today I extend a special welcome 
also to town and city folks—in fact, 
to all meat consumers, since my re- 
marks deal chiefly with steaks, chops, 
and other finished products of livestock 
raising. 

As most of you know, prices of live- 
stock have declined greatly in recent 
months. Meat prices both wholesale 
and retail have dropped also, until they 
are the lowest in many years. Yet the 
general quality of livestock today is 
probably better than in the past as a 
result of improved breeding and feed- 
ing and advances in disease prevention. 

To those who have put their skill, 
experience, labor, and capital into ani- 
mal production the present low prices 
for good livestock are naturally most 
disheartening. At the same time there 
is no good reason why you folks who 
eat the meat should not be acquainted 
with the facts so that you may avail 
yourself of these low prices while they 
exist. 


Makes Your Mouth Water! 


If you have considered a broiled steak 
or. chops as something to be offered 
only on special occasions, you can 
change that opinion now, and enjoy 
them at a very moderate expense. 

When I am asked to talk about meat 
my first inclination is to recount the 
virtues of some of the steaks I have 
known—big steaks over an inch thick 
with ample fat mixed through the lean. 
I like them cooked a deep, crusty brown, 
with butter melting down into the grid- 
iron searings where the broiler rack 
has made its mark. I like a steak 
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cooked enough so that when the out- 
side is nicely brown there is still a 
trace of red as the knife cuts through, 
to show a lingering rareness. 

I might continue to tell you about 
the succulence of those steaks, but 
since your noonday meal for today has 
doubtless been prepared already, it may 
be more helpful to talk about the meat- 
price situation. Besides some of you 
may favor other cuts. 

Facts About Meat Prices. 

According to official reports and my 
personal experience in local markets, 
a 2%-pound sirloin steak from a choice 
steer can be bought for about $1. A 
short cut or rib steak, large enough for 
two, can be obtained for 50 cents or 
less. 

Spring lambs will often cut 5 chops 
to the pound, and some retailers charge 
less than 40 cents for all five of them. 

Pork loin is selling for about 20 cents 
a pound as a roast, and for only slight- 
ly more as chops. 

These are prices for which good meat 
has recently been sold in retail shops. 
There is some variation among certain 
cities and sections of the country, and 
if the prices your dealer asks have not 
yet been adjusted to the general line of 
values mentioned, it may pay you to in- 
quire elsewhere or discuss the matter 
frankly with him. 

Besides the popular cuts already men- 
tioned there are still cheaper ones, such 
as short ribs of beef, pork shoulders, 
and breast of lamb. A half dollar will 
now buy at least 3 pounds of beef short 
ribs or 4 pounds of lamb breast. A 
smoked picnic shoulder of pork at about 
15 cents a pound is an economical ad- 
dition to a boiled dinner. 

And those of you who enjoy hot bis- 
cuit can obtain lard at 2 pounds for a 
quarter or less, which certainly is a 
short price for good shortening. 
Attractive Dishes from Cheaper Cuts. 


I wonder how many of you appre- 
ciate how fully domestic animals serve 
all classes of people. Those persons 
who have ample means can, of course, 
select any cut their appetites fancy. 
Yet the thrifty housewife in homes of 
moderate circumstances can prepare 
most appetizing and attractive dishes 
from the cheaper cuts. 

The main point of my message is 
that there is plenty of meat of all kinds 
for everybody and prices are low. The 
kind and quantity selected are subject, 
of course, to personal inclination and 
needs. 

How long this situation will last is 
unknown, as are also the causes for 
the unusual decline. Smaller exports 
have been mentioned as one contribu- 
ting factor, but the condition is the re- 
sult of many other causes, as well. We 
livestock people hope the bottom has 
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been reached, but I am not wise or bold 
enough to predict the future. How- 
ever, if the cure for this livestock de- 
pression is low meat prices and the re- 
sulting increased consumption, then the 
remedy is at hand. 

The livestock industry is cutting 
every corner that it can to fight off 
the excessive shrinkage of its income. 
It is utilizing as much homegrown and 
other low-priced feed as possible and 
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is keeping labor costs and other ex. 
penses at a minimum. 

Meanwhile the market still strongly 
favors the buyer. A response to this 
unusual opportunity by meat users wil] 
lend encouragement to livestock pro. 
ducers and tend to prevent a possible 
future shortage that would result from 
seriously reduced breeding operations 
or other market curtailment of live. 
stock production. 





What Real Cooperation Is Doing for the 
Livestock and Meat Industry 


That the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board is making long strides for- 
ward in its program promoting the in- 
terests of the entire live-stock and meat 
industry was in evidence throughout the 
annual report of R. C. Pollock, general 
manager, which was presented at the 
annual directors’ meeting at Chicago on 
June 18. Serving on this directorate 
are representatives of the producers, 
marketing agencies, packers and re- 
tailers. 

Mr. Pollock pointed out that in its 
work during the past year the Board 
has continued many of its national pro- 
jects of education and research on meat 
constituting the basic program of the 
organization and has expanded its work 
into new fields of activity. This ex- 
pansion, together with the fact that co- 
operation of many interests has been 
more far-reaching than ever before, has 
meant that the work for the year has 
set a new high record of accomplish- 
ment. 

- Activities are divided into five major 
groups: 
What the Board is Doing. 
(1) public relations involving close 





DRIVER OF THE BANDWAGON. 

R. C. Pollock, managing director of the 
National Livestock and Meat Board, which 
is doing such a good job in coordinating 
activities in this wide field. 


working arrangements with many in- 
terests; 

(2) general education including pro- 
jects of various sorts which bring a bet- 
ter understanding of meat to the con- 
suming public; 

(3) extensive research providing new 
and authentic information concerning 
the food value of meat and its relation 
to health which the Board is passing 
on to educational institutions, the medi- 
cal profession, and the public in gen- 
eral; 

(4) meat lectures and demonstrations 
‘which are presenting up-to-date and 
practical information on meat in readily 
available form to vast audiences in all 
sections of the United States; 

(5) joint projects which are enlist- 
ing the active cooperation of many in- 
dividuals, organizations, and _institu- 
tions. 

Spreading Facts About Meat. 


Following are some examples of these 
activities: 

During the past year 896 radio talks 
on meat have been broadcast, utilizing 
102 radio stations in every part of the 
country. This was an increase of 507 
talks over the previous year. 

Daily and weekly newspapers of the 
United States carried more than 20,000 
full columns of igformation on meat 
supplied by the Board. A meat recipe 
and menu service to newspapers was 
especially popular. 

Articles on meat prepared in the 
Board’s office were printed in leading 
women’s magazines with a combined 
circulation of nearly five million. 

Journals of the retail meat trade and 
other publications of the livestock and 
meat industry helped materially in fut- 
thering the cause of meat, as did restau- 
rant and hotel journals and similar pub 
lications. 

More Meat Education. 


The Board assisted many retailers it 
solving their advertising problems by 
supplying them with suggestions for 
educational advertising copy. 

A new service of information on meat 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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Sausage Campaign Begins to Get the Best 
of Old Man Gloom as it Rolls Along 


The third week of the Chicago 
Sausage Campaign begins to show 
results. 

In spite of the fact that it was 
cast in the shade somewhat this 
week by the big Chicago meat 
parade. 

The trade reports renewed con- 
sumer interest in sausage. Local 
conditions, including bank clos- 
ings, caused only a temporary lull. 

By the end of this week in- 
creased demand was reported in 
territory in which sausage adver- 
tising material was faithfully dis- 
tributed and conscientiously used. 

This was the first week of the liver 
sausage drive, and some very attractive 
material was furnished to aid dealers 
in stimulating business. 

Recipe leaflets, window streamers and 
other merchandising aids were supplied. 
A survey by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
showed that some dealers were not 
using them to the best advantage. But 
where the retail store was featuring 
liver sausage the dealer reported more 
sausage business. 

Some dealers complained that they 
had not received material. That was 
their own fault, for application to any 
packer or sausage manufacturer’s sales- 
man, or to the Meat Council of Chi- 
cago, 31 East Congress st., would have 
brought these sales aids at once. 

The meat parade interrupted some 
of these merchandising efforts, but with 








Sausage Campaign 
Calendar 


June 1-June 15 

FRANKFURTS.—This period has now 
concluded, but will be resumed later. 

June 15-June 30. 

LIVER SAUSAGE.—This campaign is 
now under way. One hundred recipe 
slips 3x5 in., telling of the merits of 
frankfurters and giving recipes for 
preparing them; and three window 
streamers, 7x19 in., gummed will be 
distributed to each retail meat store 
which desires them. 

June 30-July 15. 

CooKED HAM.—Plans for this cam- 
paign are similar to those for the 
others, including distribution of leaflets, 
window streamers, etc. 
wltis Gileags Seureee Semele ace 
sausage and meat by such as 
Luncheon Specialties, Dry Sausage, Frank- 


n 

furters (second time), Bol 

Luncheon ti Head eese, Blood 

Sausage, Souse, etc., and Pork Sausage. 
Watch the pages of THE NATIONAL 

PROVISIONER for details. 











Muska of 4214 Sunnyside ave., Brook- 
field, Ill., writes that she is submitting 
a menu calling for frankfurters, and 
also a recipe for a frankfurter dish 
which she believes is unusual and de- 
licious. Her menu for the meal is: 


Frankfurters with green peas 
Mashed potatoes with chopped parsley 
Apple, celery and nut salad 
Rhubarb pie 
Coffee or milk 





Enjoy your vitamins 


Liver Sausage 


Special this week 





ONE OF THE WINDOW STREAMERS FOR SAUSAGE CAMPAIGN. 


that out of the way SAUSAGE will be 
the big word before the meat trade in 
coming weeks, 


Many Attractive Recipes. 

Prize offers for recipes for use of 
Sausage products continue to get big 
results. They show the housewife is 
fully alive to the possibility of tempt- 
ing sausage dishes. Suggestions for 
liver sausage menus had not yet begun 
to come in, but the frankfurter entries 
still come along. 

Here is a good example. Mrs. Edw. 


Her frankfurter dish is described as 
follows: 


FRANKFURTERS WITH PEAS. 

Use 2 lbs. of frankfurters, cut in half 
lengthwise and crosswise; can green 
peas; 2 tablespoonsful of butter or bacon 
drippings; corn starch; 2 cups milk. 

Slit the frankfurters in half, then again 
in half so they will be about 2 inches 
long. Melt butter in frying pan; lay 
pieces of frankfurter cut side down and 
brown them. Turn over and fry a bit on 
the skin side. Remove from pan, and for 
every 2 tablespoons of fat in the pan use 
2 heaping tablespoonsful of corn starch. 
Blend these well, then pour over them the 
contents of the can of peas, liquid and 
all. Mix well, add 2 cups of milk and the 
fried frankfurters, and let simmer until 
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the flavors are well blended. This amount 
will serve six portions. 

For potatoes with pancier, chop about 
half a cup or more of curly parsley very 
fine, mix through the hot mashed pc tatoes. 


“You will find it a delicious meal,” 
adds this clever housewife. 

Another menu submitted is one for 
frankfurter salad, sent in by Mrs. 
Henry F. Therrien of Northbrook, II. 
Here it is: 


FRANKFURTER SALAD. 


Take one large Spanish onion, slice 


about % in. thick, put into a pretty glass 

bowl in which 1 teaspoonful of salt, 1 

teaspoonful of sugar, 1 tablespoonful of 

salad oil has been mixed with 1 be of 

anes Add 4 cold frankfurters sliced 
n. 


“This makes a delicious luncheon,” 
says Mrs. Therrien, “with buttered rye 
bread and coffee.” She adds that she 
heard the sausage campaign broadcast 
over the radio. 


The Chicago Sausage Campaign began 
hrough 


June 1 and will continue t: October. 
Each period d that time will feature 


a different produ 
Watch the es of THE NATIONAL 
for information each 


PROVISIONE: 
week. 
ee ns 


AUSTRALIAN LIVESTOCK. 

Australian slaughter of livestock dur- 
ing March totaled 24,015 cattle, 5,970 
calves, 78,787 sheep,. 95,220 lambs and 
9,925 hogs. Meat exports during the 
month included 5,505 pork carcasses, 
22 sides and 6,810 Ibs. of other piece 
pork, 86,934 lamb carcasses and 67,585 
mutton carcasses. 








Liver Sausage 


—add this delicious and 
health-giving meat to 
your summer menus 


N? ONE ever tires of the tastiness, 
the rare flavor of liver sausage. 
It is high in food value. In this 
delicious meat are found vitamins in 
appreciable quantities, important to the 
health and happiness. of the family. 
' Liver sausage can be served in a 
variety of ways, both hot and cold. It 
has no equal as a sandwich filling. 
Serve it often this summer. You will 
find some good recipes on the back of 
this card. 

Send your favorite menus featuring 
liver sausage to the Meat Council of 
Chicago, 31 East Congress St. You 
may receive a valuable cash award. 

Three awards will be given for the 
best three menus which are submitted 
before July 5. Ask your retail meat 
dealer for full particulars. 


Save and Satisfy — 
with 
Sausage 








ONE OF THE TRADE STIMULATORS. 
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New Method of Shipping Meats Makes 
Savings for Chicago Packer 


Wooden boxes are used exten- 
sively as containers for meat 
products in transit from plant to 
market destination. They afford 
excellent protection, are clean and 
sanitary and impart no objection- 
able odors to meats packed in 
them. 


For many products, notably 
loins and other fresh meats, 
wooden boxes probably will con- 
tinue to be used. But despite 
their obvious advantages, they are 
comparatively expensive for some 
of the cheaper products, and some 
packers have attempted to find 


in packing product and closing the 
container. 
Comparative Cost Figures. 

Boxes with a capacity of 50 Ibs. of 
dry salt meats have been costing in the 
neighborhood of 21c. Parchment-lined 
burlap bags of the same capacity cost 
approximately llc in the quantities 
purchased by this company. 

To facilitate the packing operation 
hooks attached to the packing table are 
used. The bag is attached to these, 
holding it open. The packing is then 
simply a matter of dropping the meats 
into the bag. The bag is closed by sew- 
ing. Here again, it is said, a saving is 





BAGS REPLACE BOXES FOR: SHIPPING SOME MEATS. 
Parchment-lined burlap bags are said to cost less than boxes of the same 


capacity, and mak 


e other savings possible. 
ked in them and are easily and quickly filled and closed 


They give good — to products 
y sewing. Wilson & 


oO. are using them for shipments of dry salt meats from plant direct to retail cus- 
tomers and for export shipments of frozen fresh tongues. 


less expensive shipping contain- 
ers substitutes that would meet 
the requirements and cost less. 

Among these is Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago. This firm has been experiment- 
ing for some time with parchment- 
lined burlap bags, and with the cooper- 
ation of the Bemis Bag Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., has finally developed a bag which, 
after several months’ trial, seems to 
meet the needs very well for certain 
products, particularly dry salt meats 
and frozen tongues for export. 

These bags, the company says, give 
all the protection necessary for the 
product, no complaints having been re- 
ceived of damage to meats in shipment. 
And several advantages are apparent, 
it is claimed. Among these, as shown 
by the records of the company, are a 
lower first cost, less space required for 
storage, a saving in freight, a lower 
shipping cost on foreign shipments, 
greater ease of handling and less labor 


made, the sewing operation requiring 
less time than is necessary to close a 
box by nailing. 

In shipping, either by train or boat, 
there is considerable saving in weight 
and space, it has been determined. A 
bag not only weighs less than a box 
but occupies less space. This latter 
point is important particularly in the 
case of export, where the carrying 
charge is based on the amount of space 
the shipment occupies rather than its 
weight. 

The parchment paper is placed in the 
bag and incorporated with it at time 
of manufacture. The paper is creped 
and is usually of 55 or 60 Ib. weight 
after creping. All of the bags are 
printed with the red W trade mark of 
the company and the name “Wilson & 
Co.” At the bottom is the government 
“inspected and passed” legend. 

—@— 


ILLINOIS TO TAX CHAINS. 

A bill to impose heavy license fees 
upon chain store organizations was 
passed by the Illinois house of repre- 
sentatives by a vote of 135 to 0 on 






June 20, 1931, 





June 12. The bill, should it become g 
law, would regulate stores selling foog 
products, meats, groceries, drugs, to. 
bacco, wearing apparel, furniture, hard. 
ware, or other manufactured prod 
and would be made effective next Q¢. 
tober 1. Violations of its provisions 
would be punishable by a fine of from 
$1,000 to $5,000. 

Following closely on the passage of 
the bill representatives of chain store 
organizations took initial steps to fight 
it. Fred. H. Massmann, vice president 
of the National Tea Co., was appointed 
chairman of a committee to conduet 
the fight against such legislation, which 
owners and executives of chains cop- 
demn as unfair and confiscatory. The 
committee would seek a hearing before 
the senate revenue committee. He also 
issued a warning that passage of such 
legislation would result in driving busi- 
ness out of Illinois.. He said many of 
the chains would consider themselves 
prosperous if they earned a profit equal 
to the proposed tax. 


a oe 
BUSINESS SHOWS BIG INCREASE, 


P. Hicks Cadle, general manager of 
the A. C. Legg Packing Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., seasoning specialists, was in 
Chicago this week renewing old a. 
quaintances. Mr. Cadle spent 12 years 
of active connection with the packing 
industry, and was located at Omaha in 
charge of that territory when he was 
selected as successor to the late 0. R. 
Dunn as sales head of the Legg com. 
pany. Wyvil A. Gee, formerly of the 
bakers’ division of the Fleischmann 
Company, succeeds him in charge of . 
the Omaha territory. 

Just completing a trip of several 
weeks throughout the country, Mr. 
Cadle reports business conditions much 
improved. In some sections he says 
they are exceptionally good. The chief 
deterrent to more general activity at 
this time lies in the attitude of certain 
financial and business interests which 
seem to be suffering from what Presi- 
dent Hoover called “frozen confidence.” 

“Our business,” says Mr. Cadle, 
“shows a net increase of 31 per cent 
dver the same period of last year.” 
This indicates activity in sausage and 
meat specialty lines, and Mr. Cale 
says he notices a decided trend im 
recent weeks toward a better quality of 
sausage. 

aX 


CUDAHY VOLUME INCREASES. 


Cudahy Packing Co. business is rum 
ning about at last year’s levels. While 
sales for the earlier months were be 
low those of a year ago, the volume for 
May and thus far in June is from 1 
to 15 per cent ahead of that for the 
same period of 1930, according to a re 
port issued by E. A. Cudahy, chairman 
of the board. “From present indica- 
tions, and basing my opinion on wir 
formity of our past experience, the last 
six months of the fiscal year 
which ends November 1 next, 
show a marked improvement over 
first six months,” said Mr. Cudahy. 
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[EDITORIAL 
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Profitable Merchandising Starts in the Plant 


The volume complex has been responsible for 
many of the problems of the meat packer and 
sausage manufacturer. It has caused plants to be 
puilt with capacities in excess of probable needs. 
It has added to overhead, fostered price cutting, 
influenced unethical practices and caused distress 
selling and consequent disruption of markets. 

It might be more profitable were this volume 
complex replaced by a profit complex. There may 
be a large profit on large volume, but there can 
be large volume with little or no profit. And 
there can be, and often is, a large profit on a com- 
paratively small volume. It all depends on man- 
agement. 

In practically every plant items are produced 
that never have and probably never will bring in 
more than it costs to produce and merchandise 
them. They are continued because they swell the 
sales volume, and the losses are overlooked or 
ignored because of this volume complex that pos- 
sesses the packer. 


It may be necessary in some cases to produce 
unprofitable items to keep good will or satisfy a 
group of profitable customers whose business it is 
desired to retain, but on the whole there is little 
excuse to justify the practice. And the clever 
operator is coming to accept this viewpoint. 

With commodity prices on the decline, and with 
no knowledge of how long the decline will con- 
tinue, the manufacturer or processor of a neces- 
sity such as meat products is in a difficult posi- 
tion. He cannot discontinue production or even 
slow up beyond his ability to supply the daily 
needs of customers. About the only thing he can 
do is to try to prevent losses by reducing costs 
and increasing general efficiency without sacrific- 
ing quality. 

Lack of coordination between production and 
merchandising departments has been productive 
of much grief. There has been too much of a 
tendency to turn out product and to worry later 
about markets and prices. In the newer mer- 
chandising set-ups chance is being eliminated as 
much as possible. The markets are being studied, 
and production is being planned on the sales prob- 
abilities. 

This does not fail to provide for research to 
develop new products and funds for their proper 
exploitation, but it does not countenance waste 
of time and effort and loss of money to produce 
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and market products that, after fair trial, have 
been found to be in such small demand that a 
reasonable profit cannot be made on them. Futile 
efforts to overcome the insurmountable are grad- 
ually giving way to the more intelligent cultiva- 
tion of markets that can be captured by better 
merchandising methods and products with a 
higher standard of quality. 


Who Will Pay the Chain Store Tax? 


An epidemic of bills in state legislatures impos- 
ing taxes on chain stores has followed the decision 
of the highest court of the land that the Indiana 
chain store tax law is not discriminatory, and 
therefore is constitutional. 

This Indiana law imposes a small tax on indi- 
vidual stores, and a graduated tax at a rapidly 
increasing rate on additional stores. Some states 
propose to increase materially the amount of the 
tax provided in the Indiana measure. 

There has been a great deal of discussion of the 
place of the chain store in the economic life of a 
community. Many arguments against it, particu- 
larly from the standpoint of local and civic life 
and development, have found wide acceptance. 

But the fact remains that the chain store plan 
has grown and the bulk of well-managed chains 
have prospered. The idea is so good that it has 
been adapted to cooperative organizations of indi- 
vidually-owned stores. The latter are believed to 
have some advantages over the so-called “old line” 
chains, because individual ownership is more 
vitally interested in success than paid manage- 
ment can be. 


If the chains are efficiently organized and man- 
aged, and if they have a real service to offer a 
community, they will prosper in the face of taxa- 
tion and other handicaps thrown about them. If 
they are not advantageous to the community in 
which they are located, soon they will become a 
liability to their owners and will be. closed. 

While taxation is hailed by many as a great step 
forward in combating chain store competition, it 
is a question whether it can do more than take 
additional funds from the pockets of consumers. 
A tax of $50 or even $100 per store can be made 
up readily in a year’s time in small increases in 
price of goods sold. Thus the tax will be paid by 
the public and not by the chain organization. 

It would seem that there is a place for the 
chain, the voluntary chain and the independent 
retailer in food distribution. Each of these groups 
has become more efficient as a result of the compe- 
tition of the other. The most efficient in each will 
survive, regardless of taxation or other handicaps. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Fresh or Dry Thuringer 


Thuringer is a popular sausage for 
summer use—one which may be sold 
strictly fresh, semi-dry or fully dried. 
A packer who wants to make this prod- 
uct says: 


Bditor The National Provisioner: 

Kindly send me meat and spice formula and 
grinding instructions for Thuringer sausage. We 
will probably sell most of this fresh. As it is 
our understanding it may be sold fresh or dry, 
we would like all the information you can give 
us on its preparation. 

For a 150 lb. block of meat for 
Thuringer manufacture, use 

90 Ibs. boneless chucks, trimmed 

30 Ibs. extra lean pork trimmings 

30 Ibs. reasonably lean regular pork 

trimmings 


150 Ibs. 
Seasoning: 
6 lbs. salt 
18 oz. granulated sugar 
12 oz. ground white pepper 
3 oz. double refined nitrate of soda 
or saltpeter. 


All meats used must be strictly fresh 
and in good condition. 

Retrim boneless beef, removing tal- 
low, gristle and blood clots, if any. Also 
carefully inspect lean and regular pork 
trimmings, removing bones, gristle and 
blood clots. 

The selection of meats is very impor- 
tant, and the handling throughout re- 
quires close attention. 

Grinding and Rocking.—Grind bone- 
less chucks through 7/64 in. plate of 
hasher, then weigh off ground beef and 
pork trimmings in proper proportion. 
Put the ground beef on the summer 
sausage rocking machine and rock for 
about 30 minutes, adding seasoning. 
Then add lean and regular pork trim- 
mings and rock all together for an ad- 
ditional 20 minutes, making a total of 
50 minutes actual rocking time at 55 to 

7 revolutions per minute. 

After each 150 Ib. block is rocked 
serape the rocker block, as there will 
be a collection of grease and tallow, 
which must not be mixed in with the 
next block of rocked meat, but put in 
a receptacle and sent to the tank at 
the end of the day’s business. 

Shelving Meat.—Take meats to cool- 
er immediately from rocking machine 
and place upon shelving pans. The 
temperature of the cooler should be 36 
to 40 degs. Spread meat in layers of 
not over 10 inches in thickness. Knead 
the meats well by hand, in order to 
exclude air as much as possible. 

Carry the meat on pans in the cooler 
for 48 hours minimum and 72 hours 
maximum time. At the expiration of 
this time, remove from shelving pans 


in cooler and take to mixing machine. 

Mixing.—Put chilled meats in mixer 
and mix for about 2 minutes, then take 
to stuffing machine. 


Stuffing.—Extra precautions must be 
taken in the filling of the stuffing ma- 
chine, by pressing the meat into the 
machine with all the force possible, so 
as to prevent air pockets in the prod- 
uct after the meat is stuffed in the 
casings. 

Export hog bungs are used to stuff 
this sausage. These are cut in 30 inch 
lengths. Competent help should be em- 
ployed to properly stuff each bung to 
full capacity and avoid breakage. 

Puncture the bungs after stuffing 
thoroughly, and particularly where air 
appears between the casing and the 
meat. 


Cooling.—After the meat is stuffed 
into the bungs, the product should be 
hung on trucks and transferred to a 
cooler temperature of from 36 to 40 
degs. F., and hung on rails in hanging 
sections. Hanging racks must be pro- 
vided for this purpose. 

Carefully spread when hanging, so 
that sausage does not touch, and allow 
the product to remain in the cooler for 
24 hours. 

At the expiration of this time trans- 
fer to natural temperatures for a few 








Sausage Spoilage 


Do you have trouble with 
the color of your sausage? 


Does it show green rings 
or gray spots? 

Mould IN sausage is 
caused by poor materials or 
careless handling. Mould ON 
sausage is a surface condi- 
tion and can be prevented by 
proper handling. 


THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER has made a reprint of 
its information on “Sausage 
Spoilage.” It may be had by 
subscribers by filling out and 
sending in the following cou- 
pon, accompanied by a 2c 
stamp. 

The National Provisioner: 
| Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, I11. 








Please send me reprint on “Sau- 
sage Spoilage.” 














Enclosed find a 2c stamp. 











hours, to allow the product to rise 
gradually to natural temperature, ang 
dry off thoroughly before taking to the 
smokehouse. 

Smoking.—Smokehouse temperatures 
should be watched closely, and carrieq 
at 90 degs. for the first 24 hours; then 
gradually raise to about 95 degs. and 
not more than 100 degs. in finishing off 
the product. 

Use hardwood sawdust only with an 
ordinary smudge fire to create a cloudy 
house. As soon as the product is suf. 
ficiently smoked, showing good color, 
remove immediately from the smoke. 
house and protect from drafts. 

Fresh Thuringer.—If the sausage igs 
to be sold fresh, it can be sent from 
the smokehouse to the holding cooler 
at a temperature of around 50 degs, 
After it is thoroughly chilled it is ready 
for packing and shipping. 

Dry Thuringer.—If the product is to 
be sold as partly dry, it is taken from 
the smokehouse to the dry room, being 
covered with burlap to protect it from 
drafts, and allowed to remain on the 
trucks overnight. The next morning 
the burlap is removed and the sausage 
carefully spread in the hanging sec- 
tions, so it will not touch. 

If the dry room is not equipped with 
air conditioning, and the air of the 
room must be regulated by opening and 
closing windows, it is well to hang bur- 
lap on the sides and ends of the sec- 
tion, avoiding the opening of the win- 
dows close to the fresh smoked product 
for a few days at least. 

After the meat becomes set in the 
casing, gradually give the product a 
little air and heat, carrying dry room 
temperatures at about 55 to 58 degs., 
until the product is semi-dried or fully 
dried, as desired. 

a 


Sediment in Tank Water 


A tankhouse man asks the best way 
to handle the fine sediment in tank 
water. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

What is the best way to handle the fine sedi- 
ment in tank water? It is my experience that 
this product is difficult to de-grease and de-water. 


Tank water should be handled 
promptly, in which case the sediment 
contained in the water will settle out 
readily. This sediment is so fine that 
about the only way to handle it is to 
put it in with the hot tankage that is 
being pressed. The tank water should 
of course be thoroughly cooked first, 80 
that the grease will rise to the top, 
and can be skimmed off and put back 
into the tank again. 


June 20, 1931, 
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Color in D. S. Bellies 


A Southern packer is having trouble 
producing fancy dry salt bellies with a 
nice bright color. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

How can we improve the color of our fancy 
D. S. bellies? They are gray and do not have 
a bright color like much of the product marketed 
here. 

The gray color in D. S. bellies is due 
largely to their being exposed to the 
air. During the curing period the sur- 
face of the meat should be well cov- 
ered with salt. When the meat is put 


down it should be dipped in a 100 deg. - 


plain pickle and then sprinkled with 
salt. This helps the salt to adhere to 
the product. 

When overhauling care should be 
taken to see that the meat that was on 
the outside of the pile is put in the 
center of the pack. 

Dry salt bellies do not have the nice 
bright color that bellies have that are 
cured with a mixture containing salt- 
peter. This curing ingredient helps to 
develop color in the product. 

a 


Sausage Room Heating 


A sausage manufacturer wants to 
make some changes in his heating 
equipment, and writes regarding this as 
follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are idering dispensing with the 70 
h.p. boiler at our plant, and would like to get 
in touch with concerns that could give us an 
estimate on heating for our sausage factory. We 
have to heat three 500 gal. tanks daily. Any 
information you can give us will be appreciated. 

Small gas-fired boilers. are becoming 
popular for many heating uses, and this 
inquirer may be interested in looking 
into their possibilities for his needs. 
When they are automatically regulated 
they require little attendance. 

While the cost may appear at first 
to be somewhat higher, when the truck- 
ing of coal, the removal of ashes and 
the labor required to attend to a coal- 
fired boiler is considered, gas-fired boil- 
ers are likely to show costs which com- 
pare favorably with coal-fired installa- 
tions, 

This inquirer’s local gas company can 
give him estimates of installation costs 
and costs of operation, also put him in 
touch with manufacturers of these 
boilers. 

In addition, it is suggested that local 
heating contractors be consulted and 
estimates secured on any work it is 
planned to do in making this change. 
This would appear to be more satis- 
factory than to attempt to have such 
estimates made from a distance. 

-——fe-—_ 


PACKERS’ MARKET PLACE. 
Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 


page for business opportunities and bar- 
gains in equipment. 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanio 











What Makes Tanks Foam? 


An old timer in the rendering busi- 
ness, who has handled many charges 
of both edible and inedible tanks, thinks 
the trouble often attributed to foam- 
ing tanks is due to overloading. In 
some instances it is due to the high 
acid content of the material being ren- 
dered, 

He contributes the following obser- 
vations, with some suggestions as to 
methods of handling tanks of acid ma- 
terial when rendering of such product 
cannot be avoided. He says: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

Referring to your inquiry asking for 
information as to what makes inedible 
tanks foam, the writer, an old timer 
in the business, has observed that too 
often the tank man’s troubles are laid 
to foaming tanks when in reality the 
trouble is due to overloading. The tanks 
are filled too full and the pressure 
brought up on them too fast, resulting 
in rapid expansion of the cooking ma- 
terials, which along with the violent 
resulting agitation causes the tank to 

‘purge. This is mistaken for foaming. 

Foaming inedible tanks can be traced 
usually to too high an acid content in 
the material being cooked. High acid 
materials generally originate from two 
sources, One, the catch basins which 
are not kept in as clean a condition 
as they should be; the other, the tank- 
ing of dead animals. The higher the 
state of decomposition in such charges, 
the more care and attention is required 
to prevent foaming. 

Where such materials are being ren- 
dered, the man cooking the tank should 
be informed of its contents and in- 
structed to handle it as follows: 

First, cook the tank open headed, pro- 
vided the rendering plant is so located 
that there is no particular trouble from 
the standpoint of odors in the com- 
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Smokehouse Grease— 
A Fire Hazard 


How often do you clean the 
walls of your smokehouse? 

Grease accumulations on smoke- 
house walls has been found to be 
one of the chief fire hazards in 
many packing plants. 

Not long ago a packing plant 
suffered a heavy fire loss. Inves- 
tigation proved the fire started 
in the smokehouse. 

And the cause was this: Grease 
covered the smokehouse walls 
over an inch thick. 

Both this fire loss and the loss 
of business during rebuilding 
could have been avoided simply 
by cleaning the smokehouse walls 
at regular, frequent intervals. 


How long ago was this done 


in your plant? 
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munity. Bring the pressure up slowly, 
taking about twice the time usually re- 
quired, with the vent and blowoff lines 
well opened. After the pressure has 
been raised to the desired pons the 
blowoff line can be completely closed, 
permitting the vent to blow more freely 
than under ordinary conditions. 

If it is not possible to cook the tank 
open-headed as suggested, the most ef- 
fective method is to head it up and 
cook slowly, with vent and blowoff lines 
open, for about two hours then gradu- 
ally close the blowoff line and raise 
the pressure to the desired point, leav- 
ing the vent to blow more freely than 
under ordinary conditions. 

Yours very truly, 
OLD TIMER. 
4% 
INVESTING IN GOOD MEN. 
By W. F. Schaphorst, M. =, 

Many business men have an errone- 
ous understanding of investments, espe- 
cially when it comes to investing in em- 
ployes. 

For instance, if a good man is needed 
and he is paid, say, $2,500 per year, 
and if that $2,500 is about the average 
wage paid to such men, the money 
given him cannot be regarded as an 
investment. It is simply an “expense.” 
If the man is not really needed, then 
the $2,500 would be regarded as an 
investment, 

When we buy anything we truly 
“need”—something we cannot get along 
without—it is not an investment. Buy- 
ing food for the purpose of keeping 
alive is a necessity. Buying a pair of 
shoes is usually a necessity. 

Now if, for instance, it is decided to 
secure one of the best men obtainable 
for any purpose, and it is found that 
he is available at $4,000 per year, the 
investment would be the difference be- 
tween $4,000 and $2,500, or $1,500 per 
year. In other words investment is the 
difference in cost between the average 
or current wage and the salary actually 
paid. 

Why are we willing to pay more for 
anything that is better? Because we 
want greater returns. In other words 
the additional money is the “invest- 
ment” upon which we depend for better 
results or for greater income, whatever 
it may happen to be.’ Thus in one ac- 
utal instance which I can cite, the 
change from a $2,500 man to a $4,000 
man resulted in a saving of some $40,- 
000 per year. The $1,500 additional 
salary produced a saving of $40,000 per 
year, which is more than 26 times the 
investment, or over 2,600 per cent. 

The same line of reasoning is ap- 
plicable to equipment. The investment 
is the additional money spent for a 
better machine, better buildings, better 
lubricant, better paint, better belting, 
better valves, better piping, better 
packing, better anything. 

Buyers who know values soon be- 
come real investors and are never afraid 
to pay higher for a thing that is bet- 
ter. The point is that too many buyers 
are not aware that the difference in 

rice is an investment. Most purchasers 

ook upon the entire sum T as being 
the investment, which, as I have shown 
here, is incorrect. 
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Meat Storage 
Room of the 
Fred Dold & 
Sons Packing 
Co., in Wichita, 
Kan. Insulated 
for permanent 
efficiency with 
Armstrong’s 
Corkboard, 





DOLDS MEAT STAYS FRESH 
because of Cork 





For quick-freeze or normal temper- 
atures, cork gives reliable protection 


ROM packing house to pantry, 

refrigeration is important. And 
refrigeration depends on insulation. 
In many food plants, this means 
Armstrong’s Corkboard. 

Typical is the meat storage room 
of Fred Dold & Sons Packing Com- 
pany, shown here. Like many 
hundred others throughout the 
country, it relies on Armstrong’s 
Corkboard for constant tempera- 
tures. Today some storage rooms 
are insulated for the new quick- 
frozen foods—some for normal 
cold storage temperatures. But 


whether the temperature is 30° 
above or 10° below zero, cork 
supplies permanent protection 
against heat loss. 

Why is cork the standard insu- 
lation for cold storage? There are 
several reasons, most of them due 
to the material itself. Cork resists 
moisture. You may ask what this 
has to do with refrigeration. Just 
this: In low temperature work 
there is always a certain amount of 
dampness present. If that moisture 
penetrates the insulation, it ruins 
the material’s efficiency so that it 


has to be replaced. That’s why cork 
lasts so much longer than materials 
that can’t resist moisture. 

Corkboard has low conductivity, 
which means that it effectively re- 
tards the passage of heat. It also 
has ample structural strength for 
any kind of installation. Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard is easily worked. 
It does not decay or deteriorate. 

Armstrong engineers are at your 
service in planning low temperature 
installations of any kind. We 
would be glad to have you write us 
for further information or for 
samples. Just address Armstrong 
Cork & Insulation Company, 92 
Concord Street, Lan- 


caster, Pa.; Canadian strong 
officesin Montreal, To- 
ronto, and Winnipeg. Product 


Armstrong’s Corkboard Insulation 


THE STANDARD INSULATION FOR ALL REFRIGERATION 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 








Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Bmployee Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 














UNUSUAL HIGH HEAD PRESSURE. 
By 3B. S. Wheaton. 

In a certain plant, due to the growth 
of the business over a term of a dozen 
or so years, it was found necessary and 
advisable to add refrigerating equip- 
ment from time to time, until last year 
a 35-ton machine was added, and the 
old 20-ton machine was shut down and 
kept as a stand-by unit. 


Condenser coils of a double-pipe type 
were also added, in what was thought 
sufficient quantities, when the new 35- 
ton unit was placed in the plant. On 
starting up in the winter everything 
seemed to work quite satisfactorily. 

But with the coming of summer, and 
the increased demands for refrigeration, 
it was noticed that the condenser pres- 
sure began creeping up. This, of course, 
was only natural. But when the con- 
denser pressure increased far over what 
normal practice would indicate should 
exist an investigation was started to 
determine the cause. 

The refrigerating services were 
checked over, condensers were cleaned, 
and a foreign gas eliminator was in- 
stalled. The charge of ammonia and 
the capacity of the liquid received were 
also looked into. 

The high pressure continued, how- 
ever, even though all items enumerated 
seemed to be in order. The owner had 
about decided that it would be neces- 
sary to buy additional condenser equip- 
ment, and so called in a sales engineer 
to talk the matter over. 

The engineer checked over all items 
and then asked about the water supply. 
This appeared to be ample, as it was 
from the city mains, with 60 lbs. pres- 
sure behind it, and two 2 in. lines lead- 
ing to the double-pipe condensers. 

Out of curiosity, more than anything 
else, the engineer walked around to the 
rear of the condensers, where the water 
was discharged from them, and dis- 
covered that the entire discharge from 
all the condensers was piped through a 
single 1% in. line, which same line was 
conducted to the third floor of the build- 
ing, as the discharge water from the 
condensers was used in processing. 

The cause of the trouble was im- 
mediately apparent; that is, this 1% in. 
line plus the static head added to the 
friction head through the process ma- 
chine prevented sufficient water from 
being circulated on the condensers. This 
was one of those things that may hap- 


‘Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 


pen when a plant is increased in size 
from time to time as a business grows. 

This, of course, is rather unusual. But 
as we sometimes see operating condi- 
tions in a plant which cannot be readily 
explained, it is thought that this in- 
formation may be of assistance to 
others. 

——%e—-- 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

A cold storage warehouse to cost 
$2,000,000 is being planned by the Ca- 
nadian National Railways and _ the 
It will 
be erected at the foot of Bathurst st., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

A one-story storage and pre-cooling 
plant, 55 by 155 ft., to be erected in 
Anaheim, Calif., has been contracted 
for by the Anaheim Cooperative Orange 
Association. It will cost about $65,000. 

An addition has been made to the 
cold storage plant of the Orange Ice 
& Cold Storage Co., Orange, Calif. 

The building and cold storage plant 
of the Kenedy Poultry & Produce Co., 
Kenedy, Tex., was destroyed by fire re- 
cently. The loss has been estimated at 
$35,000. 

Union Ice & Cold Storage Co., 613 
New York Life Building, Kansas City, 
Mo., has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $25,000. 

Fire recently destroyed the cold stor- 
age = of the Brooks-Boone Co., Ful- 
ton, Ky. 

Bentonville Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Bentonville, Ark., destroyed by fire 
about a year ago, is being rebuilt. It 
will have a capacity for about 20,000 
bu. of fruit. 

Fruit Growers’ Cold Storage Co., 
Watsonville, Calif., will erect a cold 
storage plant to cost about $180,000. 

Massachusetts Fish, Ice & Cold Stor- 
age Co., Boston, Mass., recently pur- 
chased and installed new refrigerating 
equipment in its plant. 

Syms-Shafer Grocery Co., Colby, 
Kans., is planning the erection of a 
cold storage plant to cost about $60,000. 

Erection of a cold storage plant is 
being considered by the Chillicothe Val- 
ley Poultry Association, Chillicothe, 
Tex. 

The new cold storage plant being 
built in Fort Worth, Tex., by the Texas 
& Pacific Railroad is about completed. 

Capital stock of the Beebe-Omak 
Cold Storage Co., Omak, Wash., has 
been decreased to $50,000. 


command iene 
ARMSTRONG CORK IN BOSTON. 


All Boston branch sales offices and 
warehouses of the Armstrong Cork Co., 
manufacturers of insulation materials 
and cork products of all kinds, have 


been consolidated in one office at 286 
Congress st. Heretofore separate offices 
have been maintained for each of the 
four divisions of the company. In ad- 
dition, the Temlok Dealer Sales Division 
of the Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Co., recently organized for the sale of 
Armstrong’s Temlok Insulation, will be 
located at the new address. 


FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of frozen poul- 
try on June 1, 1931, with comparisons, 
are reported as follows by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 

June il, June 1, 5-yr. av., 


1931. 1930. Junel, 

Mibs. Mibs. M lbs. 

PE A sinc se ciaéwaceuse 4,642 8,783 6,208 

ee 2,949 4,607 3,327 

TED. c-cesosaseéssesnn 8,659 15,133 13,837 

MEE Saket veccsssaestas 6,605 8,175 6,064 

DE hoScciverveccdane 3,894 8,742 1,783 

MIRRORS cccccccccce 8,594 15,727 12,984 
Xn 


PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE. 
Cold storage holdings of butter, 
cheese and eggs on June 1, 1931, with 
comparisons, as reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
Junel, June 1, 5-yr. av., 
1931: 1930. 


June 1, 
M lbs Mibs. M Ibs. 
Butter, creamery ........ 35,286 50,378 30,133 
Cheese, American ........ 42,462 49,172 41,740 
Cheese, Swiss .......... 5,235 6,621 982 
Cheese, brick and 
Maik eete ccuce 493 1,460 1,538 
Cheese, Limburger ...... 271 854 971 
Cheese, all other........ 7,480 10,020 7,068 
SE aca rkdicvesee 7,881 9,178 8,050 
WSSt, BROKER oo ce cccccecs 106,623 106,904 70,565 
—_@—_ 


LIVESTOCK AND MEAT BOARD. 

(Continued from page 28.) 
was inaugurated for educational in- 
stitutions. This information was sup- 
plied in the form of a monthly bulletin 
giving latest facts. It was highly 
praised by teachers throughout the 
country. 

Hundreds of retailers took advantage 
of the opportunity to distribute the 
Board’s new meat recipe book among 
their customers. Statements by many 
of these retailers show conclusively that 
this type of advertising is proving of 
exceptional value to them, as it shows 
their customers how to prepare meat 
and suggests many new ideas which 
stimulate the sale of meat and meat 
products. 

Last year witnessed the heaviest de- 

mand for all types of meat literature 
that the Board has ever experienced. 
This would indicate that interest in 
meat is constantly increasing. 
_ Colleges again acclaimed the annual 
intercollegiate meat judging contests at 
the International Live Stock Exposition 
and the American Royal Live Stock 
Show. Other educational contests in- 
cluded meat judging and identification 
contests for college home economics 
students, identification contests for 4-H 
Club members and vocational agricul- 
tural students, and the annual Meat 
Story Contest for high school girls of 
the United States. 

_The Meat Sto: Contest, with 694 
high schools enrolled from every state, 
showed an increase of more than 200 
schools over the entry list of last year. 


Scientific Research Plans. 


Excellent progress was made in the 
National Cooperative Meats Investiga- 
tions originated by the Board a few 
years ago and now | nate in by 
some 25 state agricultural experiment 
stations and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Work also was continued very satis- 
factorily in a number of other scientific 
research projects conducted in college 
laboratories by means of Board fellow- 
ships. 

Thousands of housewives, students, 
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home economics teachers, and others 
witnesséd the Board’s home economics 
lectures on meat in all sections of the 
country, principally in the heavy con- 
suming centers of the East. An indi- 
cation of the popularity and effective- 
ness of this type of educational work 
is reflected in the fact that twice as 
many requests were received during the 
year than could possibly be handled 
with the Board’s facilities. 

Expansion of the lamb campaign con- 
tinued and there was extensive activity 
in the beef campaign. The lamb cam- 
om is ees and financed by the 

ational ool Growers’ Association 
and the Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feed- 
ers’ Association, the beef campaign by 
the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation, the three beef breed associa- 
tions—Hereford, Short-Horn, and Aber- 
deen Angus — and the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 

The Board also conducted a number 
of pork cutting demonstrations before 
audiences of retailers, consumers, and 
others. 


Aided Meat Grading and Stamping. 


The Board continued its active in- 
terest in the government service of 
grading and stamping beef throughout 
95 qe) This service, together with 

ef grading and stamping which 
-» ao carried on by the packers, is 
showing a constant growth. 

Last year the Board inaugurated a 
new project entitled the Meat Institute. 
This was held at Ohio State University 
and provided instruction in modern 
meat cutting methods for eight heads 
of meats departments of colleges and 
universities. These men were highly 
pleased with this opportunity to learn 
the new cuts and are now carrying on 
demonstrations themselves as part of 
their college work. A number of col- 
leges in other parts of the country 
which were not represented at this In- 
stitute have requested similar pro- 
grams in their sections. 

The National Editoria: Association 
and 23 state editorial associations, 
through their cooperation, have made 
it possible for the Board to provide an 
extensive retail meat “ad” service to 
newspapers in all parts of the United 
States. 

Comprehensive meat exhibits have 
been viewed during the year by thou- 
sands of visitors to expositions and 
fairs. This national program of ex- 
hibits has been developed by the Board 
since 1924 when the first one was held 
at the International Live Stock Ex- 
position. 

The Board’s speakers bureau has ac- 
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LIVESTOCK AND MEAT LEADER. 


Charles D. Carey of Wyoming, cattle- 
man and leader among producers, re- 
elected chairman of the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board. 


counted for 359 talks on meat in 122 
cities in 31 states during the year. 


Officers and Directors. 


Officers re-elected at the meeting for 
the ensuing year were Chairman 
Charles D. Carey, Wyoming cattleman; 
Vice Chairman Thomas E. Wilson, Chi- 
cago packer and head of Wilson & Co.; 
Treasurer Everett C. Brown, Chicago, 
livestock commission executive, and R. 
C. Pollock, Chicago, secretary and gen- 
eral manager. Directors of the board in- 
clude representatives of the livestock 
producers, marketing agencies, meat 
St and meat retailers. The present 

ard includes the following: 

Representing Producers.— Charles D. 
Carey, Cheyenne, Wyo., American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association; H. W. 
Farr, Greeley, Colo., Colorado-Nebraska 
Lamb Feeders Association; D. M. Hilde- 
brand, Seward, Nebr., Interstate Live- 
stock Feeders and Growers Association; 
F. G. Ketner, Chicago, [ll., American 
Farm Bureau Federation; F. R. Mar- 
shall, Salt Lake City, Utah, National 
Wool Growers Association; Arden D. 
McKee, Creston, Ia., National Swine 
Growers Association; J. H. Mercer, To- 
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peka, Kans., Kansas Livestock Associa. 
tion; Fred '. Moore, Rochester, 
National Swine Growers Association; 
O. M. Plummer, Portland, Ore., Ameri. 
can National Live Stock Association; 
E. B. Spiller, Fort Worth, Tex., Texas 
and S. W. Cattle Raisers Association; 
S. H. Thompson, Chicago, Ill., Ameri. 
can Farm Bureau Federation; W. H. 
Tomhave, Chicago, IIl., National Sp. 
ciety of Record Associations; A. Sykes, 
Ida Grove, Ia., Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
ducers Association. 

Representing Marketing Agencies— 
Everett C. Brown, Chicago, IIl., Na- 
tional Live Stock Exchange; W. B. 
Tagg, Omaha, Nebr., National Liye 
Stock Exchange; Charles A. Ewing, 
Decatur, Ill., National Live Stock Mar 
keting Association. 

Representing Packers.—Thomas f, 
ware Chicago, president Wilson & 
Co.; T. George Lee, Chicago, president 
Armour and Company, both represent- 
ing the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. 

Representing Retailers. — John T. 
Russell, Chicago, Ill., National Associa- 
tion of Retail Meat Dealers; C. H. Jans- 
sen, St. Paul, Minn., National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers. 


Research and Grading. 


Reports of research work in the cook- 
ing of meat were presented by Miss 
Lucy M. Alexander of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and Miss Jessie 
Alice Cline of the University of Mis- 
souri. Miss Alexander and Miss Cline 
brought out a number of facts show- 
ing that the research work is resulting 
in the upsetting of a number of old 
ideas of meat cookery and establishing 
a number of new ones. 

C. V. Whalin and W. C. Davis of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture told 
the Board that the government service 
of stamping beef according to grade is 
progressing splendidly. The 
service is now available in fourteen 
cities and the estimated number of 
pounds graded for the fiscal year was 
given as in excess of ninety-eight mil- 
lions. The Board took a leading part 
in mye oo and putting this service 
on a working basis a few years ago. 

Among other speakers were A. T. 
Edinger and O. G. Hankins of the U. §. 
Department of Agriculture, Prof. V. A. 
Rice of Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, President W. W. Woods and Dr. 
C. R. Moulton of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers. 

The Board will hold its semi-annual 
meeting in Chicago during the 1931 In- 
ternational Live Stock Exposition next 
December. 
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For Purchasing Departments 


CUTS LARD PACKAGING COSTS. 


A considerable percentage of lard is 
marketed in die-cut cartons of %4- and 
1-Ib. capacities. These are lined with 
inter-folded paper liners. Formerly 
these cartons were set up and the liners 
put in by hand, but recently machines 
for doing the work have come into 
quite general use, even in the smaller 
plants, the saving in labor soon paying 
for the equipment. 

Recent developments in these pack- 
aging machines include complete ad- 
justability to handle and line many 
sizes of cartons, fully automatic stand- 
ard models and automatic feeds to de- 
liver cartons and liners to the ma- 





or dating devices easily may be at- 
tached. It is working very successfully, 
it is said, in a number of plants, form- 
ing and lining cartons for lard, com- 
pound and vegetable shortening. 
cnet 
REDUCING DEPRECIATION. 


Conditions in many departments of 
the meat plant are especially conducive 
to rusting and corroding of charcoal 
iron, and therefore to rapid deteriora- 
tion of equipment manufactured from 
it. To reduce this depreciation cost 
the meat industry rapidly has been 
adopting the newer alloys—monel metal 
and aluminum and iron alloys—that are 
not affected by heat, moisture, brine, 





FOLDS AND LINES 35.TO 40 CARTONS PER HOUR. 


This junior model carton folding and lining machine quickly can 


be adjusted to fold and line cartons of various sizes. P 


lied by a h.p. motor. 
bos Chicago ni 


chines, This latter feature, it is said, 
mcreases capacity from 25 to 45 per 
cent, 

To fill what is felt to be a real need 
for a small forming and lining machine, 
one manufacturer recently has produced 
a junior model of his standard machine. 
This has a capacity of 35 to 40 formed 
and lined cartons per minute with one 
operator, and is adjustable to form and 
line cartons of various sizes. The ma- 
chine comes complete with a % hp. 
motor and is so designed that coding 


ower is sup- 


It is a product of the Peters Machinery 


etc., or that have greater resistance to 
them. 

Two booklets issued recently by the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O., are of considerable interest 
to the meat packer who is seeking ways 
and means to keep plant maintenance 
and unit production costs low. One 


of these deals with Toncan iron pipe 
and the other with rust-resisting sheet 
iron. 

The physical properties of the prod- 
uct and its application in numerous 
severe situations forms the major por- 


tion of the text of the first booklet. 
How it is made, its physical properties 
and a great deal of other data of 
primary importance to the plant engi- 
neer are also included. 

The other book, “Sheet Iron, a 
Primer,” is mainly a text book on the 
manufacture of sheet iron. The im- 

ortance and early history of iron mak- 
ing methods, annealing, impurities, rust 
and corrosion and alloys are only a few 
of the subjects treated. 

Both booklets are profusely illus- 
trated with photographs and drawings 
and contain much data, many charts 
and other information. 


ee 
PRESSED STEEL TANK SALES. 


P. T. Babcock, Eastern representative 
of the Pressed Steel Tank Co., with 
offices in the Vanderbilt-Concourse 
Bldg., New York City, will take com- 
plete charge of company sales on July 
1, with headquarters at Milwaukee, 
Wis. Mr. Babcock became associated 
with the company in 1919 as salesman 
in the Chicago territory, later being 
placed in charge of the New York office. 
The New York office of the Company 
will continue at the present address 
under the direction of Norman A. 
Evans. 

The company manufactures steel 
shipping containers, consisting of a 
complete line of steel cylinders for 
gases, also barrels and drums, including 
hackney containers with removable 


head. 
a 
LINK BELT DETROIT SALES. 


William L. Hartley, formerly in 
charge of the foundry sales division of 
the Link Belt Co., has been appointed 
district sales manager in charge of the 
Detroit territory. 


ee ere 
MEAT INSPECTION CHANGES. 


_ Changes in the federal meat inspec- 
tion service are reported officially as 
follows: 

Inspection granted—The Southern 
Cotton Oil Co., Lathrop, ave., Savannah, 
Ga.; *Burlington Rendering Co., North 
ave., Burlington, Vt.; *Southern Meat 
Co., North Patt st., Anaheim, Calif.; 
Phillips Genuine Sausage Co., Inc., 
~~ Benning Road, N. E., Washington, 


Meat inspection withdrawn.—Kingan 
& Co., 1150 East First st., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Grote Bros., 515 West 12th st., 
Covington, Ky.; Aurora Serum Co., 
Aurora, Ill.; Swine Breeders Pure 
Serum Co., Thorntown, Ind.; Sterling 
Packing Co., 3114-3116 Shields ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Inspection extended.—Swift & Com- 
pany, Harrisburg, Pa., to include Boyd 
Lunham & Co.; Illinois Meat Co., 3939 
Wallace st., Chicago, Ill., to include 
Sterling Packing Co. 

Change in name.—J. J. Harrington & 
Co., Inc., 419 East 44th st., New York 
City, instead of A. Frank & Sons; The 
Procter & Gamble Manufacturing Co., 
Portsmouth, Va., instead of Portsmouth 
Cotton Oil Refining Co. 


*Conducts slaughtering. 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONEER MARKET SERVICE series 
shows the trend of prices of storage 
stocks of pork meats and lard during the 
first four months of 1931, compared with 
those of one and two years ago. 

Hog marketings during May were 
slightly under those of the preceding 
month. There has been a slightly bet- 
ter foreign and domestic demand. De- 
spite these influences, stocks of dry 
salt meats and lard increased slightly, 
although there were decreases in stocks 
of frozen pork and pickled meats. 


While stocks of all meats are still 
above those of 1930, they are well be- 
low 1929, when general purchasing 
power was much higher than it is to- 
day. Consumption is improving, the 

rice trend is higher and it would take 

ut a little better consumer demand to 
bring stocks well in line with those of 
last year. 

Frozen Pork—Frozen pork stocks 
showed a decrease of about 21,713,000 
Ibs. during May. Although they are 
still above those on May 1, 1930, and 
the 5-year average, they are well un- 
der those of 1929. The fresh pork de- 
mand has been fair, particularly for 
loins, and carlot trading in hams, shoul- 
ders, butts, etc., is showing more life. 
A smaller quantity of these cuts went 
into the freezer during the month, the 
larger percentage going into cure. 

Pickled Meats—The decrease of about 
18,600,000 Ibs. of S. P. meats in stor- 
age on June 1, compared with a month 
earlier, is attributed largely to a bet- 
ter movement through smokehouse 
channels. Retail rices of hams, 
shoulders and butts have been reason- 
able, and the consumer has been taking 
more of them. At 434,362,000 lbs., 
stocks of pickled meats are still above 
the 5-year average for these meats. 

Dry Salt Meats—The increase in 
stocks of D. S. meats during May— 
about 600,000 lbs—was slight, in view 
of the slow demand and the heavy av- 
erage weight of hogs coming to mar- 
ket. The first of June saw the lowest 
prices on these cuts for many years, 
but despite this demand has been slow, 
particularly in the South. The fact that 
many cuts that normally would go to 
dry salt cure are being tanked because 
of the better value in the tank has been 
mainly responsible for the small in- 
crease in stocks of dry salt meats. 

Lard—Stocks of lard increased slight- 
ly more than 8,000,000 Ibs. during May. 
While domestic and export trade has 
been more active, the increase in con- 
sumption has not been sufficient to off- 


set the gain due to cuts being tanked 
that ordinarily would go to dry salt 
cure. Many of the lower-priced cuts are 
also being trimmed more closely than 
usual and the trimmings sent to the 
tank where values are higher. If the 
demand for fat cuts improves sufficient- 
ly to permit of better prices, and if 
lard demand continues at its present 
rate, lard stocks will decline rapidly, 
it is believed. 
— fo 


STOCKS IN COLD STORAGE. 


The figures for storage stocks on 
which the chart on this page is based, 
are as follows: 


1928. 
Frozen 8.P. D.S. 
pork. pork. pork. 


Lbs. (000 omitted). 
370,442 119,497 


460,266 
496,478 177,887 164,755 
496,322 











939 
352, 155,990 178,226 
cesveesnese 103,749 285,553 125, 126,810 
DIOV.  cccccccccce # 264,317 101,173 82,432 
OB. cvcsccccias 66,595 293,712 101, 67,015 
1929. 

Frozen 8S. P. dD. 

pork. pork. pork. Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted) 
onccceasgse 151,811 375,217 148,011 85,217 
245, © 167,561 140,526 
enccensvess 291,050 473,916 179,776 173,864 
seecensoosd 289,754 . 178,595 179,428 
-+-285,110 452,868 185,580 184,748 
.- 256,291 448,044 171,450 183,490 
247,815 430,317 163,805 199,699 
228,930 412,571 172,294 +931 
176,131 382,750 160,519 179,899 
119,204 342,038 139,256 153,690 
75,910 304,400 111,092 99,845 
316,280 88,782 68,517 
1930. 

Frozen S. P. D. 8. 

pork. pork. pork. Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 

107,782 82,008 
116,568 92,676 
882 t 111,914 
26 115,653 105,067 
110,303 104,905 
403 105,913 115,270 
108,230 120,957 
114,477 118,923 
97,237 88,868 
71,143 59,782 
48,194 36,211 
48,573 31,189 

D. 8. 
pork. Lard. 
70,188 51,434 
107,817 62,850 
.278 74,977 
141,244 78,456 
995 693 





147, 95, 
148,603 103,456 












CASINGS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 


Imports and exports of casings dur. 
ing April, 1931, were as follows: 
IMPORTS. 









































Sheep, lamb & goat. Other,* 
Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. 
Denmark ....... 115 $115 5,175 $15 
i. ae saan ~s 5,510 30 
Germany ....... meee 18,587 5,41 
Lithuania ...... 750 ee suka 
Netherlands ... cape 10,090 3,413 
Rumania ...... aa a'eeuh 2,331 Cid 
United Kingdom. 11,336 27,451 336 319 
ea 33,118 33,498 74,942 7,405 
“eee coc «++. 43,588 4213 
ee See 1,365 1,126 ose ask 
Argentina ...... 86,654 86,385 410,575 61,88 
SE « oo.0044 00; eeen «+++ 41,720 6.48 
MU  seccceesncc Sees wwe 8,875 857 
OS ars 6,405 4,948 99,241 115% 
British India 2,600 4,405 oaade cane 
an ; wewhé<.0 s\n 8,891 75,681 16,830 937% 
ROR SEN 8,416 12,676 eee peel 
WD cccws donee 071 1,941 eves 
PAL scp eb sore 12,397 18,835 sats 
MED \ dis'ss sae 78: 6,713 ana 
ae 16,117 28,036 on eu ian 
Australia ...... 35,185 29,603 2,305 623 
New Zealand a asc § eco pes 
Morocco ........ 4,749 6,191 
BO.  Siciksesy 346,572 $391,915 746,105 $113,481 
*Includes hog casings from China, Russia, ete, 
EXPORTS. 
Hog casings. Beef eg 
Lbs. Value. Lbs. Vi 
Belgium 6,311 $1,728 93,360  $9,08 
Denmark 825 156 8,497 1,18 
SEE «55.06. bakes |: eaanan 27,277 2,085 
Germany ... 758,248 58,926 687,540 53,980 
RBS 2,389 800 0 
Netherlands. 33,870 3,145 177,198 15,98 
DE Savy (oc nGetas  esewee 27,845 2,392 
Poland and 
Danzig ... 18,107 4,247 4,600 20 
: chiwcek\ lsae “scees 2,878 19 
MER txaee:gewast “was dan 24,326 2,086 
DO chase. “ecsans 9,825 oH 
United King. 253,902 57,675 19,562 3,823 
SG aeak Citebase.” oe asee 6,670 1,66 
Panama 571 OTe ee 
ee 200 250 u 
Bermudas 842 ee conta 
. eae 500 210 3,652 3% 
SE, oc) pega vty cans 513 % 
Ecuador .... 5,357 2.840 .nccce : eee 
Hong Kong. 318 . err 
ace! tee he ere 
New Zealand 33,404 pi Ce ee 
Union of 8. 
Africa 2,720 eee 
Total ....1,177,679 $161,996 1,004,793 $93,881 







Shipments from the United States to 
Hawaii included 245 lbs. of beef casings 
valued at $91, and 472 lbs. of beef cas 
ings from Porto Rico valued at $75. 

Exports of other casings: Denmark, 
11,985 Ibs. valued at $2,198; Nether 
‘lands, 10,550 lbs. valued at ; 
Sweden, 3,600 Ibs. valued at 
United Kingdom, 37,319 lbs. 
$17,403; Canada, 9,341 lbs. valued a 
$3,508; Panama, 208 Ibs. valued at 
$100; Cuba, 58 Ibs. valued at $90; Vit 
ae Islands, 20 Ibs, valued at $4; New 

ealand, 8,100 lbs. valued at $502; 
Union of South Africa, 1,360 I 
valued at $165. Total 82,541 Ibs. and 
$25,145. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 






Trade Active—Market Rather Firm— 
Hog Run Light—Hogs Stronger— 
Cash Trade Good—Stock Increase 
Comparatively Small—Droughty Con- 
ditions Northwest Relieved. 


Considerable activity, a backing and 
filling market and a firm undertone fea- 
tured lard again the past week. Prices 
at the highs showed gains of about 92 
points from the season’s lows. The 
advances ran into more or less profit 
taking and some speculative selling, but 
hedge pressure was light. Absorption 
by houses supposedly operating on the 
constructive side, and by shorts, readily 
took care of the selling on small set- 
backs. 

The outstanding feature was the light 
run of hogs to market last week, re- 
ceipts at the western packing points 
totaling 411,500 compared with 431,500 
the previous week, and 599,400 the same 
week last year. A feature of equal 
importance, however, was the moderate 
gains in the lard supplies at Chicago 
the first half of June, stocks increas- 
ing 1,966,000 lbs., compared with a 
gain of over 6,500,000 Ibs. the same 
time last year. 

A sharply higher hog market fol- 
lowed the small run. Demand for ar- 
rivals was good owing to the fact that, 
while this is not the season for for- 
eign cash lard trade, reports had it 
that some business was passing daily. 
At the same time, reports in the trade 
indicated that domestic business in lard 
was running quite large, so much so 
that packers were filling orders from 
storage in addition to the daily pro- 
duction, something rarely known at this 
season of the year. 


Lard Stocks Smaller. 
_ The outlook for light production, ow- 
ing to the comparatively small hog re- 
ceipts and the satisfactory distributing 
demand, created further encouragement 
for those operating on the constructive 
side. Supplies of edible oils and lard 
are lighter than at the same time last 
year, while lard continues to receive 
some of the benefits of prices running 
below substitutes. 
The cold storage lard holdings offi- 
cially reported as of June 1 made a fa- 
vorable showing, amounting to 103,456,- 
000 Ibs. of lard, compared with 115,270,- 
000 Ibs. last year, and a five-year June 
1 average of 140,727,000 lbs. Stocks of 
meats, however, remain comparatively 
large, totaling 958,594,000 Ibs., com- 
er with 834,656,000 lbs. on June 1 
ast year, and a five-year average of 
889,497,000 Ibs. Stocks of frozen beef, 
however, were 30,973,000 Ibs. against 
49,913,000 Ibs. the previous month, and 
a five-year average of 33,163,000 Ibs. 
Stock of frozen pork was given at 
244,778,000 Ibs. against 176,851,000 Ibs. 
ast year, and a five-year average of 
Poona Ibs. yaen See and mut- 
plies, were 2,331,000 lbs., against 
4,689,000, Ibs. and 2,257,000 Ibs. ma 
vely. Stocks of dry salt pork in proc- 
ny of cure were 66,706,000 Ibs., against 
873,000 Ibs. last year; fully cured, 











WEEKLY REVIEW 


81,897,000 Ibs., against 52,040,000 Ibs. 
last year. Pickled pork stocks were 
234,789,000 lbs. in process of cure, 
against 224,129,000 lbs. last year; fully 
cured, 199,573,000 lbs., against 168,274,- 
000 lbs. last year. 

Hog Prices Higher. 

Chicago lard stocks on June 15, were 
46,217,000 Ibs., against 44,251,000 Ibs. 
at the beginning of the month and 55,- 
102,000 Ibs. in mid-June last year. 

The average price of hogs at Chi- 
cago at the close of last week was 
6.60c, compared with 6.20c the previous 
week, and 9.95c a year ago. The av- 
erage weight of hogs received at Chi- 
cago last week was 243 Ibs., against 
241 lbs. the previous week, 247 lbs. a 
year ago, and 244 lbs. two years ago. 
The average price of all grades of beef 
cattle sold at Chicago out of first hands 
for slaughter last week was 7.57c, an 
advance of 52c over the previous week, 
and compared with an average of 
10.88¢ a year ago. 

Condition of ranges on June 1 in 17 
western states was 82 per cent, against 
84 in May and 92 in June last year. 
Condition of cattle June 1 was 89, 
against 88 in May and 90 per cent in 
June last year. Condition of sheep on 
June 1 was 89, against 90 per cent in 
May and 92 per cent in June last year. 

A serious drought in the Northwest 
was partially relieved by rainfall par- 
ticularly on the Pacific Coast states this 
week, while the weather in the corn 





belt has been very satisfactory for the 
progress of the new corn crop. 

PORK—Demand was rather mod- 
erate in the East, but the market held 
firmly. Mess at New York was quoted 
at $22.50; family, $24.50; fat backs, 
$17.50@18.50. 

LARD —The market was rather 
steady and demand fairly good. At 
New York, prime western was quoted 
at 8.35@8.45c; middle western, 8.20@ 
8.30c; city tierces, 8c; tubs, 8% @8%4c; 
refined continent, 85gc; South America, 
8%c; Brazil kegs, 95gc; compound, car 
lots, 93% @10c; smaller lots, 10@10%c. 
At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 
was 5c under July; loose lard, 72%4c un- 
der July; leaf lard, $1.00 under July. 

BEEF—Demand was fair at New 
York, and the market was steady. Mess 
was unchanged; aang $12.50@13.50; 
packet nominal; extra India mess nomi- 
nal; No. 1 canned corned beef, $2.75; 
No. 2, $5.00; South America, $16.75; 
ag tongues, $60.00@65.00 per bar- 
rel. 








See page 45 for later markets. 








DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended June 13, 1931, amounted to 6,778 
metric tons, compared with 7,023 metric 
tons last week, and 5,096 metric tons 
for the corresponding week of 1930. 








Higher Hogs Increase Cut-Out Losses 


A higher hog market during the first 
four days of the week offset gains in 
fresh pork prices, so that hog cut-out 
losses are slightly higher this week 
than at this time a week earlier. Re- 
ceipts of hogs at Chicago for the first 
four days were considerably in excess 
of those during tie same period last 
week, but were smaller than one and 
two years ago. 

The fresh pork market has been on 
the up-grade, with demand showing 
considerable improvement. Pork loins 
advanced about 3c up to Thursday eve- 
ning. Green regular hams were high- 
er, as were also picnics and bellies. 

Well-finished hogs have continued in 





Raw leaf 
P. 8S. lard, rend. wt. 
Spare ribs 
PORE  SEUMRINNED: cc occcesseccsseueseseoonecee 
—— feet 


Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).. 
WO GURe FONE. ooo vcncscccccvicccccssvas 


small supply and the price spreads have 
been very narrow. 

The following test is based on well- 
finished hogs and shows a cutting loss 
on all four averages, the heavier aver- 
ages showing the greatest loss. 

The cutting value is based on live 
hog prices and fresh pork products at 
Chicago during the first four days of 
the week, as shown by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE. 
The figures will serve as a guide for 
packers in working out their tests on 
the basis of local costs and credits, and 
the kind and quality of hogs being 
slaughtered. Each plant should keep 
a close check on yields, particularly 
right now when cut-out values can be 
affected quickly by any material low- 
ering of yield. 





160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 275 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
$1.66 $1.62 $1.58 
53 .50 .39 
Al 41 41 
1.43 1.17 -99 
1.35 .60 -25 
aaa -50 -80 
ewes 25 35 
P 12 16 -19 
13 14 14 14 
-95 1.05 -95 -88 
-07 .09 -09 -09 
-08 eb 11 ll 
-03 -03 -03 .03 
01 OL OL OL 
.08 -02 .02 02 
$7.13 $6.95 $6.65 $6.24 
66.00% 68.00% 71.00% 72.00% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above cutting values and deducting from these 


sums the live cost of hogs plus all expenses, the following results are shown: 
EOGB. POP CWE, 2 occ cccecccccccseee Pedicpecuaes $ .43 $ .78 
RO, SE och cadnccegVacueeweansct@eekonss 


$1.20 $1.39 
55 1.56 2.82 3.99 
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For Hot Water Heaters, Hog Scalding and Dehairing, Ham and 


Sausage Cooking, Smoke Houses, Storage and Thawing Rooms, 


Increase your profits and improve the quality of your product 
with Powers Automatic Temperature Control. 
ucts and waste of steam due to overheating caused by 


errors of hand control. 
40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


Stop spoiled prod- 


Write for bulletins. 


F\ 2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago—231 E. 46th St., New York 
> ALSO 






POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


41 OTHER CITIES 





CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 
Stocks of provisions in Chicago at 
the close of business on June 14, 1931, 


with comparisons, are reported by the 
Chicago Board of Trade as follows: 


June i4, May3l, June 14, 
1931. 1931. 1930. 
Mess pork, new, 
made since Oct. 
ey ee ee 382 258 312 
. §&. lard, made 
since Oct. 1, 30, 
MA snskweosedtea 37,181,829 36,136,908 43,845,187 
P. S. lard, made 
Oct. 1, °28, to 
i My Ms sencsens <ésevnees 1,180,447 
Other kinds of lard, 


soeeebesncce 9,036,844 8,115,367 10,077,151 


Oct. 
\ wb. shee 21,928,022 20,988,525 6,009,390 
D. S. rib bellies, 

made since Oct. 

Ss | Ser 3,399,019 3,310,198 1,757,207 
Extra short clear 

sides, made since 


Oct. 1, ’30, Ibs.. 55,720 55,055 46,003 


WORLD PORK PROSPECTS. 

Hog prices continued downward in 
both the United States and Europe 
during May. Hog-feed ratios in most 
countries were less favorable during 
that month than in other recent months. 
In the United States corn prices de- 
clined, but at a less rapid rate than the 
decline in hog prices. In Germany and 
other countries where ‘ariff protection 
is granted to domestic agriculture the 
prices of important feedstuffs stiffened 
in both April and May. 

Pork production is tending to go 
below last year’s output in the United 
States and Canada, but the trend is still 
upward in practically all European pro- 
ducing countries except Denmark, ac- 
cording to the monthly review of the 
situation made by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The May inspected 
slaughter in the United States was 
smaller than last year. 

In Denmark, slaughter and bacon 
exports were larger in April than a 


year ago, but the rate of output has 
been declining in recent months. In 
Germany and Netherlands, however, 
pork production shows no signs of de- 
clining. 

Slaughter in the United States during 
the remainder of the current marketing 
year is expected to be somewhat smaller 
than that of the corresponding period 
of a year earlier. 

The demand for American cured pork 
products in British markets continues 
to be restricted by record receipts from 
Denmark, supplemented by increasing 
quantities from other European coun- 
tries. The European lard markets 
weakened further during the month 
under pressure from European supplies. 
United States exports of bacon and lard 
declined further in April. 

—4-—__- 
FORWARDING FOREIGN CASINGS. 

Foreign animal casings arriving in 
the United States without certification, 
as prescribed in B. A. I. Order 305, may 
be forwarded in customs custody to 
Cleveland, Ohio, as well as Buffalo, 
N. Y., Chicago, Ill., or South Omaha, 
Nebr., in accordance with the provisions 
of Circular Letter No. 1520, dated 
March 6, 1928. 

This permission is granted in Circu- 
lar Letter No. 1709 of the U. S. Bureau 
.of Animal Industry, dated May 29, 1931, 
entitled “Transportation of Foreign 
Animal Casings to Certain Interior 
Points for Disinfection.” 


The earlier ruling gave detailed di- 
rections for the disinfection of the con- 
tainer before shipment to the interior 
point designated, as well as for the 
disinfection of the casings upon ar- 
rival, and of the salt in which they 
are packed. The full text of this letter 
was published in THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER of March 17, 1928, page 27. 






PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS, 


Exports of pork products from prin. 
cipal ports of the United States dur. 
ing the week ended June 13, 1931: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


Week ended = o 
June June June May 
6, 


13, 7, . 30, 
1931. 1980. 1931. 193} 
Mibs. Mlbs. M lbs. M bs 

Total ..cccvsccece 1,270 2,737 936 
To Belgium ......0. cess 13 ‘ bas 
United Kingdom .... 1,190 2,044 920 28,608 
Other Europe ...... «..-- 42 aban 
TMM. Scbdactaesnan>s 73 70 10 1813 
Other countries .... 7 568 6 38.877 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS, 

PPP 550 2,184 1,131 
To OP n60eens Seen 185 48 ~ 
United Kingdom 368 1,400 894 13,4601 
Other Europe ...... 46 366 102 2.459 
CORB coseccccecccee 7 22 «4,656 
Other countries ° 61 210 65 1,808 

LARD. 

Dotal .cccccscccce 6,796 12,101 8,326 288.999 
T BO svc0cce 655 4,088 1,145 63.9 
Netherlands ........ 56 604 sss. 15,64 
United Kingdom ... 5,169 4,586 4,968 128.993 
Other Europe ...... 183 423 1,026 13,532 
SOR cpceccecceceses 738 1,259 903 21,684 
Other countries .... 95 1,191 284 45,276 

PICKLED PORE. 

Total ..ccccevcsre 100 343 130 6,736 
To United Kingdom. 28 16 33 
Other Europe ...... ....- see 1 185 
Canada ....ccccccce 5 285 83 157 
Other countries .... 67 42 13 4,082 


TOTAL BXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended June 13, 1931. 


Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, "pine 
Mibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. M ibs 
WR: icisecpnssan 1,270 550 6,796 100 
DOTTTR cccccccccesse 7 23 143 5 
oo rr 1,101 262 2,653 
Port Hlurom ...cccce 61 a 89 
My WORE cccccsese 73 15 738 2 
Mew Zeek oc ccccccee 28 190 81,881 4 
DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 

Soe 

shoulders, 
Exported to: M Ibs. M Ibs, 
United Kingdom (total) ........... 1,190 368 
DE Gishish ene ennsendeansente 660 % 
DOR. 6.6 60 066000 00000004 tneeeses 404 1 
MaMOROREE coc cccccccccccccececcces 19 sem 
DT c<csteceddedes 6seeeuesivee 30 8 
Other United Kingdom ............ 77 v 
Exported to: iis 
Gapmany (b0tal) .00cccccccccvvcoccecsabiin 555 
PIE whe b 00 ves'6e560n00 003400 6aenheee 523 

DERGE GORMORT 6cc0c0ccccccceccedceessesenin 

———_ 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
June 1 to June 17, 1931, totaled 7,630, 
001 Ibs.; tallow, none; greases, 542,800 
lbs.; stearine, 36,400 Ibs. 


fe 


Watch the Wanted page for bar 
gains in equipment. 








at Lower Cost 


TEDMAN’S 2-sise Ham- 
mer Mills reduce cracklings, 
expeller cake, bone, meat scrap, 
dried blood, etc., to any fine- 
ness desired—in one operation 
—by the 2-Siice method of 
grinding. No further screen- 
ing or regrinding is necessary. 
Stedman’s Foundry & 
Machine Works 
Founded 1834 


Nine sizes of Stedman’s Mills are 
offered—requiring 5 to 100 H.P.— 
capacities 500 to 20,000 pounds per 
hour. Write for bulletin 301. 


Aurora, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Grind Cracklings 








Consolidated Rendering Co. 


Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil, Stearine, 
Beef Cracklings, Ground Meat Scrap, Fertilizers 
Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 


40 North Market St. 


Boston, Mass. 








— 

















Filter Cloth 


FILTER PRESSES 


Diaphragm Pun 


Your inquiries are solicited 


T. SHRIVER & COMPANY 


852 Hamilton St., Harrison, N. . 














June 20, 1931. 
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TALLOW—Following a liberal busi- 
ness in tallow at New York the pre- 
yious week, the market ruled extremely 
quiet, but maintained a better under- 
tone. Prices have not advanced very 
rapidly, and the last sales of extra, 
fo.b. New York, were at 3%c, but the 


smaller producers are in a fairly well 
sold-up position. Larger producers are 
inclinded to hold for higher levels. 

Soapers, however, do not appear in- 
clined to climb for supplies as yet, but 
a betterment in tone in competing quar- 
ters created more — or the 
future. It appeared, though, that round 
lots were unobtainable without advanc- 
ing the market. In some quarters 
sellers were asking 34c f.o.b., with 
buyers intimating that they might be 
interested at the last sales levels. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
3%c; extra, 35.@3%c; edible, 4@4%ec 
nominal. 

At Chicago, trading continued very 
quiet in the tallow market with a scat- 
tered demand in evidence for fancy and 
edible. Prime packer was slow but 
steady and offerings were moderate. At 
Chicago, edible was quoted at 4%c; 
fancy, 4c; prime packer, 3%c; No. 1, 
3%c; No. 2, 244c. 

There was no tallow auction at Lon- 
don this week. Argentine good beef 
tallow at London, July-August, was 
quoted at 18s; and Australian good 
mixed tallow at London, July-August, 
quoted at 18s 6d. 

STEARINE—A moderate trade and 
a firmer market was the feature at New 
York, with some sales of oleo at 6%4c, 
with sellers later intimating 6%c. At 
Chicago, there was a fair demand for 
stearine. Oleo was quoted 6@6%4c. 

OLEO OIL—Trade was fair in the 
East, and the market ruled steady. Ex- 
tra at New York was quoted at 6%@ 
oe prime, 542@6c; lower grades, 

Cc. 


At Chicago, demand was fair, and 
the market rather steady. Extra was 
quoted at 6c. 








See page 45 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand was moderate 
and the market steady owing to a bet- 
ter feeling in raw materials. At New 
York, edible was quoted at 12%c; ex- 
tra winter, 8%c; extra, 844c; extra No. 
1, 7%c; No. 1, 744c; No. 2, 7%e. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—The market was 
rather quiet but steady. Pure at New 

ork was quoted at 10%4c; extra, 8¢; 
No. 1, 7%c; cold test, 15c. 

, GREASES—While there was no par- 
ticular enlargement in consumer buy- 
ing of greases in the East the past 
week, the market was steadier in tone, 
but buyers and sellers were again apart. 
A slightly better feeling in tallow and 
Some of the competing oils made for 
More optimism as to the immediate 
uture, particularly as greases con- 
paved to rule at extremely reasonable 
evels. Indications pointed to a little 
More interest in choice white grease, 
with exporters manifesting more in- 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Tallow and Grease Markets 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


terest, while producers were offering 
less freely and inclined to hold for 
somewhat better levels. 

At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 3%c; yellow and house 2%@ 
2%c; A white, 2%c; B white, 2%c; 
choice white, 4c nominal. 

At Chicago, a moderate inquiry for 
choice white grease was reported. In- 
terest in other grades was rather quiet. 
At Chicago, brown was quoted at 2%c; 
yellow, 24%@25c; B white, 2%c; A 
white, 3c; choice white, all hog, 3%c. 

eX es 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, June 18, 1931. 


Blood. 


The market is quiet. Prices are nom- 
inal. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 


Ground and unground.............0+. @$1.50n 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Sales of unground are reported at 
$1.85 & 10c, but most producers are 
holding for $1.50. 

Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 11% to 12% — week 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia..... 1.25@1.50 & 10c 
Thee athe .ccccccccccscccccccce 1.25@1.40 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 
DOP COM occcccccccccccccccccesos 30.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Prices are quoted on carload basis, 
f.o.b. producing plants. 


Per Ton 
Digester tankage, meat meal......... $ @35.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%.......... @35.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 
The market is down a little this 


week, sales having been reported at 
$1.50 & 10c. 

Unit Ammonia. 
High grd. ground, 10@12% am.. @ 1.50 & 10c 
Low grd., and ungr., 6-9% am.. 1.50 & 10c 
Bone tankage, low grd., per ton.15.00@16.00 
Hoof meal «..ccccccccccccccccece 1.50n 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Product continues in fair demand 
and offerings are fairly liberal. Prices 
show little change. 

Per Ton. 
Pics Sin sna pcn ep aK aisid ; 3714 


35@ 
rk, ac. grease & quality 35.00@40.00n 
eef, ac. grease & quality 30.00@35.00n 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
The bone meal market shows no 


Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 

unit protein 
Soft prsd. 
Soft pred. 


change. Prices are nominal. 

Raw bone meal for feeding.......... $ .00 
Steam ground, 3 50. Sp ERR 19.00@20.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 14, 15.00 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Per Ton. 

Horns, according to grade.......... $75.00@150. 
Mfg. shin bones. .....cccccccccccces 65.00@110.00 
Cattle hoofs ....cccccccccccsccccces 20.00 
Jumk DONCH ..ccccccccccccccccscces 15.00n 
(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 


of unassorted materials indicated above.) 
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Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


The market continued quiet, with 
little trading reported. 


Pee meee ween se ereneseeses 


| a ee 
Hide trimmings (New style)........ 
Horn 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 24.00 
Sinews, pizzles 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb..... 2c 


Animal Hair. 


Animal hair market is nominal. There 
is little interest apparent. 


Summer coil and field dried.......... 
Processed, 


1% 
pronase black = per > Wat ewetes rt 

88 y, winter, per Ib......... 
Cattle swi Wen. 


es, eac! 


Sewer creer seeeees 





*According to count. 
—_@—_ 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, June 17, 1981. 


Considerable blood was sold in this 
market during the past week. Stocks 
are now well cleaned up, and what 
small quantity is being offered is being 
held at $1.75 per unit of ammonia f.o.b. 
New York. South American has sold 
on the Pacific Coast at $2.20 per unit 
c.if., which is the ee asking price 
of some sellers. There is practically 
no buying interest on the Atlantic 
Coast. 

Tankage, both ground and unground 
was sold in considerable quantities late, 
last week, but there is still rather ex- 
cessive stocks of this material on hand. 
Buyers seem to be entirely out of the 
market this week. South American 
ground tankage sold at $2.25 and 10c 
cif. U. S. ports, and additional quan- 
tities are being offered at this figure. 

Cracklings, unground, 50 to 55 per 
cent, have been selling around 35@40c 
per unit basis, f.o.b. New York, and in 
some cases sales have been reported 
delivered, at 40c per unit. 

a a 


LEVER ENTERS EDIBLE TRADE. 


Lever Bros., Cambridge, Mass., ac- 
cording to an announcement made re- 
cently at the London, England, offices 
of the company, will enter the edible 
oil and fat trade in the United States. 
F. D’Arcy Cooper, chairman of the 
board, is credited with the statement 
that the United States and Canada offer 
an enormous field for edible fat prod- 
ucts, and it is believed that the com- 
pany should take full advantage of the 
opportunity in the North erican 
Market. The company will manufac- 
ture nut butters, margarine shortening 
and allied lines. The location of the 
Lever edible products plant will be at 
Edgewater, N. J., where a plant be- 
longing to the American Can Co. has 
been leased for a long period of years. 











| THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


COVINGTON, KY., Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 
Buyers of Dry Rendered T ankage 
(Cracklings) 

PORK or BEEF, SOFT or HARD PRESSED 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


City Sausage Co., Pontiac, Mich., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000. 

Southern Cotton Oil Co. is building a 
peanut-hulling unit at its plant in 
Andalusia, Ala. 

Peoples’ Cotton Oil Co., Selma, Ala., 
has been sold to Swift & Company. 
Extensive improvements and enlarge- 
ments are being made. 

The edible section of the new plant 
of Procter & Gamble, Long Beach, 
Calif., is expected to be in operation in 
the near future. 

Buckeye Cottonoil Co., Louisville, 
Ky., a division of Procter & Gamble 
Co., recently started crushing soya 
beans. 

Samuel Chapman, president of the 
Supreme Packing Co., Chicago, IIl., has 
purchased the building of the City 
Abattoirs at 3840 Emerald ave., for a 
reported consideration of $300,000. 

Krainin’s Kosher Sausage Factory, 
New York City, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $50,000 of pre- 
ferred stock and 100 shares of common. 

J. Gold, owner of the Mauston Pro- 
duce Co., Mauston, Wis., has announced 
that he will build an abattoir in which 
will be prepared the meat to supply his 
five retail stores. 

The Southland Cotton Oil Co. has 
closed down its mill at Chandler, Okla., 
and has transferred the executive force 
to Oklahoma City. It is stated as being 
doubtful that the plant will be re- 
opened, but it is not being dismantled. 

Joyce Commission Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $50,000 to engage in 
the livestock commission business. The 
incorporators are J. W. Joyce, Albert J. 
Dreis and Albert M. Joyce. 

A charter has been granted to the 
Crocker Packing Co., Okmulgee, Okla. 
The capital stock of the company is 
given as $200,000. John L. Crocker, 
William Crocker and T. F. Wallace are 
the incorporators. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Kansas City Live Stock Exchange, 
Henry F. Elrod of the Ryan-Robinson 
Livestock Commission Co. was re- 
elected president, and E. W. Elliott, of 
the Elliott-Swain Co., was re-elected 
vice president. R. A. Willis, J. Willard 
Olander and J. W. Murphy were elected 
directors. 

George W. Barnes has disposed of his 
interest in the Jackson Packing Co., 
Jackson, Tenn., and will devote his at- 
tention to his individual business, the 
Chesterfield Market. The Jackson 
Packing Co. has secured the services of 
S. S. Conway, well-known packinghouse 
operating executive, as superintendent 
of the plant. 












The Blanton Company 
ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 
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PRIZE IDEA CONTEST CLOSING. 


Less than a month remains in which 
new ideas may be entered in the 1931 
$1,000 prize idea contest of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers. The 
closing date is July 15. This prize idea 
contest has been sponsored by the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers for 
the past 7 years as a means of stimu- 
lating the growth and development of 
the industry through recognition of in- 
dividual initiative. During this time a 
great many valuable ideas have been 
submitted by employees of member 
companies—ideas that have been not- 
able contributions in reducing costs, 
simplifying methods and processes and 
improving quality of products. Man 
of these ideas have been widely adopted, 
and many employees have gained wider 
recognition for their efforts. 

The manner in which the $1,000 prize 
money is divided is left to the judg- 
ment of the committee, the amount 
awarded to any one entrant depending 
entirely upon the value of the idea to 
the industry. Certificates of merit are 
presented to entrants who do not re- 
ceive cash award, but whose ideas com- 
mend themselves to the committee. 

Employees of member companies who 
are planning to submit ideas in this 
contest should not delay. Every en- 
trant should send a brief describing his 
idea or process fully. The description 
should be clear enough so that the com- 
mittee will be able to graps easily the 
operating details of the idea or inven- 
tion. Sketches, blue prints, model, 
photographs or other matter illustrat- 
ing the idea should accompany the 
entry. Entries should be sent to the 
Institute headquarters, 506 S. Wabash 
ave., Chicago, Ill., addressed to the De- 
partment of Packinghouse Practice and 
Research. 


June 20, 1931, 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETs, 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner, ) 
Memphis, Tenn., June 17, 193] 
Trading today in cottonseed meal was 
dull, and the market was narroy, 
Prices were practically unchanged from 
yesterday. No new developments haye 
transpired to affect trading one way or 
the other. The situation remains as jt 
has been, with demand very dull for 
actual meal. Offerings, though more 
than ample, are still limited. Fall mea] 
continues to display some strength, and 
new crop deliveries are selling at the 
same prices as summer meal. 

Active trading was resumed in the 
cottonseed market today. At a meeti 
of the Clearing House yesterday the 
new rules governing trading in this 
market were adopted, the most radical 
changes being in the adoption of two 
outside delivery points, namely Dallas 
and Augusta, the changing of the con- 
tract from 100 tons to 50 tons, and the 
making of deliveries in approved ware- 
houses instead of on track except 
when an emergency exists. Several 
contracts in October and November 
were bought and sold today at $21.25 
for October and $21.50 for November 
these being the first actual trades in 


sometime. 
fe —— 
PALM OIL PRODUCTION. 


Estimated production of palm oil in 
the Dutch East Indies during 1931 is 
placed at 38,902,400 kilos, according to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Production of palm kernels during the 
same period was at 7,739,450 kilos. 

a 


COCOANUT OIL IMPORTS. 
Cocoanut oil imports into the United 
States during April, 1931, totaled 26, 
861,503 Ibs., valued at $1,312,143. Im 
ports of copra during the same month 
were 37,854,098 lbs., valued at $984,631. 








PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


OF COTTONSEED AND PRODUCTS. 


Cottonseed received, crushed and on hand, and cottonseed products mant- 
_factured, shipped out, on hand and exported for nine months ended May 31, 
1931, compared with a year ago, as reported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 











Received ¥ — a Pate 2 On — s mills 

Aug. 1 to May 31. ug. 0 May 31. y 31. 
1981. 1930. 1931. 1930. 1931. 1930. 

COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED AND ON HAND (Tons). 

alte Miaes 26. cc cecesives 4,649,832 4,947,022 4,649,873 4,867,585 45,375 118,928 
NL. cousecesiedawkedseaue 453 345,951 399,190 341,802 529 5,30 
SE. 5 os sau goughineees-ete 63,906 62,386 64,103 62,453 % 
NS cd cand ctwe abneuee 249, 425,552 250,764 413,480 1,866 18,14 
PR 240 \etevdugesncee% 127,084 119,765 124,712 101,025 10,512 18,838 
DEE cc canneneshuntets sie 664,067 480,117 662,194 472,286 2,602 8,48 
SE vc caedna knees tsswe 202,163 226,895 202,190 229,589 1m 
SER 5556 000s s t0sdeaee 565,743 797,116 569,778 756,662 5,940 46,326 
North Carolina are 289,522 265,301 289,111 263,561 15 2,11 
EE cea w essen eveanens oe 248, 353,318 249,137 356,460 1,180 m3 
Seuth Careline ..........2... 277,176 214,758 275,862 214,109 1,708 1,242 
CT Kes chesaepssnteee 260, 334, 263, 321,177 235 13,988 
ee ea 1,238,579 1,251,636 1,236,083 1,264,678 19,199 6,900 
All other states.............. 63, 70,1 63,393 70,303 137 oseute 


*Includes seed destroyed at mills, but not 45,434 tons and 41,606 tons on hand Aug. 1, 


67,614 tons and 94,566 tons reshipped for 1931 and 1930, respectively. 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. 














On hand 

Item. Season. Aug. 1. 
DRS GE co wwcrccvctiwces 1930-31 *7,893,957 
eee 1929-30 19,181,886 

O—E —a 1930-31 1,609,092 
MED sccacccsewa 1929. 338,619,933 
Cake and meal.......... 1930-31 55,352 
DED. 545 48s000ednen 1929-30 76,667 
pebe hese bh ecteeae 1930-31 28,495 
Ee pe 929-3! 63,917 
Linters (running ....... 0-31 135,220 
bales)...... 1929-30 70,854 
BR TE ow vos vi vcnwst 1930-31 2,659 
(500-Ib, bales) ...... 1929-30 1,848 
Grabbots, motes, etc..... 1930-31 12,776 
(500-lb. bales) ..... 1929-30 8,453 


*Includes 1,932,000 and 2,826,991 Ibs. held by refining and manufacturing establishments 
to refiners and consumers August 1, 1930, and May 


3,558,420 and 12,604,490 lbs. in transit 


1931, respectivel 





Produced Aug. 1 Shipped out Aug. On hand 
to May 31. 1 to May 31. May 31. 
1,420,187,363 1,405,152,958 *32, 819,383 
1,523,643,516 1,512, 905,772 39,508,280 
OSE SUR TEE vc cctcsences $406, 236,048 
EUS | ocvaessteons 463,982,870 
2,130,507 1,962,775 
2,164,729 2,141,025 1 
1'343'019 1'365'508 
813,303 700, 248,40 
1,004,821 890,376 
49,373 “4 
72,791 71,730 
35,073 30,902 
45,663 87,153 


3-4 


tIncludes 6,088,528 and 6,409,576 Ibs. held by refiners, brokers, agents, and warehousemen at 
places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 5,919,817 and 4,451,013 Ie 


transit to manufactu 
31, 1931, respectively. 


rers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc., August 1, 1930, 


Produced from 1,394,008,031 lbs. of crude oil. 
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rom WEEKLY REVIEW 

ve 
7 < Trade Quiet—Market Steady—Cash would the July consumption equal the Some of those who follow the situa- 
Demand Fair — Statistical Report 


Standoff—Lard Holding—Hog Run 
Light—Crude Firm—Weather South 
Favorable. 


In a moderate volume of trading, cot- 
tonseed oil future prices covered nar- 
row limits on the New York Produce 
Exchange the past week, backing and 
filling and generally displaying but 
slight change. The ability of the mar- 
ket to maintain most of the recovery 
from the low point was one of the out- 
standing features. There was no en- 
largement in selling pressure, and this 
served to offset the absence of a broad 
speculative demand. The undertone as 
a result, was very steady. 


Commission house trade, however, 
was mixed, but on the whole a little 
better feeling existed in professional 
quarters. July liquidation was readily 
absorbed, and while commission houses 
were switching July to the later 
months, refiners were doing the re- 
verse. The latter, apparently, were 
transferring hedges and at the same 
time furnishing some support to the 
market, 


Cash oil trade was reported fair, but 
the situation in actual oil was firm. 
Refiners were reported to have raised 
cash oil and compound prices to the 
trade %c, while crude oil continued 
firm. Southeast and Valley were quoted 
at 6%c. 

Distribution Under a Year Ago. 


The statistical report, while consid- 
ered a standoff, being mainly in line 
with expectations, was nevertheless 
rather satisfactory. May distribution 
was 233,000 bbls., against 271,000 bbls. 
the previous month and 272,000 bbls. 
last year. The visible supply at the 
beginning of June was equal to 1,121,- 

bbls., comparing with 1,322,000 
bbls., the previous month and 1,335,000 
bbls. the same time last year. 


Consumption for the first 10 months 
of the season was 2,922,000 bbls., com- 
arg with 3,021,000 bbls. the same time 
ast season. The fact that the statis- 
tics did not have a bullish influence was 
the result of a tendency to feel that the 
June consumption would not come up 
to the 296,000 bbls. of a year ago, nor 


307,000 bbls. of a year ago. The ques- 
tion of distribution the last two months 
of the season naturally affects the prob- 
able carryover at the season’s end. Con- 
sequently there were some who in- 
clined towards the belief that although 
the visible supply at the beginning of 
June was 214,000 bbls. less than last 
year, the carryover at the end of July 
would not be that much under the pre- 
vious season. 

Some would not be surprised to find 
consumption the last two months 100,- 
000 to 150,000 bbls. under last year. 
Conceding that the outlook is for a 
smaller distribution during June and 
July, the prospects are that the carry- 
over will be moderately smaller than 
was the case a year ago. A great deal 
naturally depends upon the consuming 
demand the balance of the season, but 
with consumers stocks moderate and 
sentiment taking a slight turn for the 
better, generally speaking, the pros- 
pects for liberal consumer absorption 
would appear rather good. 





SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., June 18, 1931.— 
There has been more activity in cotton 
oil contracts and spots, with 6%c Ib. 
bid for Valley with crude nothing 
offered. ee agg advanced %c lb. 
Prime bleachable steady, and only a 
limited quantity could be bought now 
at 7.08¢ lb. loose, New Orleans, Buyers’ 
views are %c lower. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., June 18, 1931. — 
Crude cottonseed oil, 6%c; forty-one 
per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
— ; lose cottonseed hulls, $9.00 nom- 
inal, 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., June 18, 1931.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 5%@6c; forty-three per 
cent meal, $22.50; hulls, $9.00; mill run 
linters, 14% @2%c. 


tion very closely are of the impression 
that refiners will endeavor not only to 
bring about a good trade in the im- 
mediate future but also attempt to 
stimulate prices somewhat for inven- 
tory purposes. As a result, some of 
those who have been on the short side 
of oil for a ycar and a half took the 
bull side this week. 
Better Lard Market Aids. 


The fact that the lard market was 
maintaining the recent upturns was 
distinctly encouraging in oil quarters, 
particularly as the western hog run the 
past week, was 411,500 head against 
599,400 the same time last year. Cash 
lard demand was good, with intimations 
from the West of absorption exceeding 
the daily make. And at times the edi- 
ble fat situation was aided by further 
evidence of comparatively slow lard 
stock accumulations. During the first 
half of June Chicago lard stocks in- 
creased 1,966,000 lbs., comparing with 
a gain during the same time the pre- 
vious year of 6,500,000 Ibs. Stocks now 
total 46,217,000 Ibs., against 55,102,000 
Ibs. last year. 


There was a slight betterment in 
tallow and foreign oils, with a more 
favorable feeling in evidence quite gen- 
erally. Offsetting these factors, how- 
ever, was better weather in the South 
for the new crop with beneficial rains 
where needed this week. 


The weekly weather report said the 
week was somewhat warmer than nor- 
mal, and local showers were fairly gen- 
eral, especially in the western part. The 
warmer weather was beneficial, and the 
showers helpful in many localities 
needing rain. In Texas, progress and 
condition: were fairly good. In Okla- 
homa plants are small for the season 
but are now making good growth. In 
the central states, the week was monlly 
satisfactory, although there was consid- 
erable complaint of irregular stands. 
Showers in Georgia where growth had 
almost stopped were helpful, while the 
advance was fair to good in the Caro- 
linas. 

COCOANUT OIL — While demand 
was moderate, there was a little better 
feeling owing to a firmer copra mar- 
ket and a steadier price in tabow. At 
New York, cocoanut oil tanks were 








Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 


G. H. Hammond Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
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oted at 4%c; bulk oil, 4c; Pacific 

ast tanks, 3% @4c. 

CORN OIL—Demand was fairly 

, Offerings lighter, with the mar- 

et firmer. Last sales were at 544c 

f.o.b. mills, with the market quoted at 
that level. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Interest was of 
a routine nature, but the market was 
held steadily. Tanks f.o.b. mills are 
quoted at 5%4@6c. 

PALM OIL—While consumers were 
not anxious buyers, a better tone ex- 
isted in this market as a result of 
firmer conditions in Europe and mod- 
erate offerings on this side. At New 
York, spot Nigre was quoted at 44%@ 
4%c; shipment Nigre, 334c; spot Lagos, 
4%4@4%c; shipment Lagos, packages, 
8%c; 12% per cent acid, 4c; and 20 
per cent acid, 3%c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Interest re- 
mains more or less routine, but the tone 
was steady. Tanks at New York were 
quoted at 4.10c; bulk oil, 3.85@4c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—A good in- 
yep was reported at New York, and 
the market was firm in tone. Spot 
foots were ¢y at 6@6%c; shipment 
foots, 54 @5d%c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Market nomi- 


nal. 
SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 
PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 
COTTONSEED OIL—Store stocks at 
New York continue small, and the mar- 
ket was steady with futures. Southeast 
and Valley crude, 6%c nominal; Texas 


ae. 
OTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 


Friday, June 12, 1931. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


Ne Sk: tees ees oe 675 a .... 

eee eae Re a 

As bs 5 Sea Shel, OSes 685 a “710 

Dice: operation. soe 691 a 696 
ee ait ec he tas. ulcles 660 


e eee ee ee eee tee 
sees ee ee ee ee eee 


oe ewes eee e eee tees 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
vOIL~ 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—Butter Oil 





HARDENED COTTONSEED Oll—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 





General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cable Address: S| “Procter” 
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Sales, including switches, 6 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 6c nominal. 


Saturday, June 13, 1931. 


BONG secur kiossapess ces ee 
Sa a Re ht ee 680 a .... 
duly .... 6 700 700 695 a 702 
NN ac:o> sh nett, Saco 690 a 710 
Sept. .... 3 695 695 695a.... 
Si cia We within arena tive Base 660 a 680 
RSE GE Deca Ie 630 a 665 
MN t6c0c ausstgsun cove 625 a 660 
SE Side ssieeeer we one bake 625 a 660 


Sales, including switches, 9 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 6c nominal. 


Monday, June 15, 1931. 
IE oak sediccune) suc BD DB iceus 
NER i RR eae 670 a 695 
July . 6 695 690 695a.... 
DR gi a EE car 675 a 695 
LL ae 9 690 688 688 a.... 
SMUG inn eaGateen lox tee 655 a 664 
DS Sous Bees 625 a 660 
Ghose bobs SEee “wees 625 a 657 
MGs eee cag ce Soke Sane 625 a 660 


Sales, including switches, 15 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 63%c nominal. 


Tuesday, June 16, 1931. 


NN re ee 650 a .... 
KG. Suis Se Moleu ss eas 660 a 695 
July .... 5 692 692 690 a 695 
‘See Se 670 a 695 
ees 8 690 688 690 a 693 
ey Geiss wtksoueek cose 660 a 665 
| eae Aoi ain 625 a 670 
DR ies Aen BA i 625 a 665 
DR adn c? Sake eek ase 635 a 665 


Sales, including switches, 14 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 6%c nominal. 


Wednesday, June 17, 1931. 
G75.a .... 


RMN Sich Risch ean eae 670 a 
RS 556% 1 691 691 691a.... 
; 655 


- e880 e600 e058 e060 


ereree eee e ec eee sees 


Sales, including switches, 5 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 6%c nominal. 


Thursday, June 18, 1931. 


POE Nile ia! Sas exe: cass STB @ 2.0% 
ig iss uh de tee Salers S58 .... 
. Se 700 697 695 a 698 
NE a oe skim i9 > palates oe 690 a 705 
ME nas owes 697 697 691 a 698 
RN hice ode ae tan a 665 a 680 
DPE ee togist gisass 630 a 670 
BRE i See 630 a 670 
NSS pam ot Air ice a 6385 a 670 








See page 45 for later markets. 








COTTONSEED PRODUCT EXPORTS. 


Exports of cottonseed products for 
nine months ended April 30, 1931, with 
comparisons for 1930, are reported by 
the U. S. Census Bureau as follows: 


1931. 1930. 
OR, GNA, BNS... wo ccccses 8,697,762 24,620,342 
Oil, refined, Ibs......... 13,512,379 4,307,644 
Cake and meal, short tons 42,3 157,641 
Linters, running bales.. 91,650 93,763 
fe 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, June 17, 1931.—(By 
Cable)—Refined cottonseed oils, 20s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 19s. 





APRIL MEAT EXPORTS. 


Domestic exports of specific classes 
of meats and meat products from 
United States during April, 1931, are 
reported by the Bureau of Foreign ang 
Domestic Commerce as follows: 


Lbs. Value, 
Meek, BOOM «2 crccccsccces 149,000 $36,240 
Beef, pickled or cured..... 700,107 54,816 
Pork, carcasses ........... 10,468 1401 
Loins and other fresh cuts. 356,358 51,285 
Hams and shoulders, cured 8,085,935 1,242,604 
BROT a cv cvccesncceccccvce 2,916,884 382,633 
Cumberlands ..........+.. 126,573 17,433 
ere 1,123,652 118,219 
Mutton and lamb.......... 35,383 7,20 
Sausage ........eeeeeeeeee 218,453 55,868 
TATE oon ccsccccccvcccccccs 44,769,449 4,359,085 
Neutral lard ...........-- 835,716 86,867 
Meat extract ............ 10,694 24,484 


To non-contiguous territories:. 

Alaska—Beef, fresh, 295,990; 
pickled or cured, 19,501; mutton 
lamb, 32,420 lbs.; sausage, 21,128 Ibs, 

Hawaii—Mutton and lamb, 32,420 
ibs.; sausage, 83,512 lbs.; lard, 23,297 
Ibs. 


gx 


Porto Rico—Mutton and lamb, 3,571 
Ibs.; sausage, 235,403 Ibs.; lard, 970,425 
Ibs. 

Exports of horse meat, pickled, 
totaled 340,542 Ibs., valued at $26,070; 
dry salted or smoked, 243,661 lbs, 
valued at $20,308. 

— 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local -slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
June 18, 1931, with comparisons, 

Wee 


k 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drad. meats: June 13. week. 1930. 


Steers, carcasses. . 6,975 7,283% 8,836 
Cows, carcasses... 777 7 

Bulls, carcasses... 178 200 238 
Veals, carcasses 9, 10,552 10,510 
Lambs, carcasses. 39,283 ‘. 23,150 
Mutton, carcasses. 5,911 4,733 4,228 
Beef cuts, Ibs.... 166,240 275,191 244,355 
BOCK, THB. coc ccces 2,005,398 1,316,390 1,440,192 


Local slaughters: 
56 ep bac es 8,588 8,526 
o— 16,566 


ee reeeeeeese 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 

and local slaughters under city and fed- 

eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 

week ended June 138, 1931: 

Wowk Cor. 


end Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: June 13. week. 1930 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,637 2,812 2,606 
Cows, carcasses ...... 781 898 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 349 308 400 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,282 1,391 2,08 
Lambs, carcasses .... 1538 14,508 ne 
Mutton, carcasses .... 2, . 
gs Sacre 438/004 500,578 585/88 
Iocal slaughters: 
Lsiehab ede couse s 1,534 1,280 1,476 
aed bacidaweeseescsee 3,235 2,750 2,677 
Dt casececbkteresdee 5,618 2,241 14,768 
RRR IOS ie te 14,688 5,781 17,800 
~~ -Ye—_—_ 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended June 18, 
1931, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 


West. drsd. meats: June 13, week. 1930. 


Steers, carcasses ...... 2,881 3,269 2,481 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,306 1,566 a 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 50 60 135 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,026 1,362 366 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 3.oet 28 5 
Mutton, carcasses .... 7 . 

Pork, fe. ...2--0-... "306 465,999 648,88 

ae a 


Watch the Wanted page for bar 
gains. 


June 20, 1981. 
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June 20, 1981. 


The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products were active and firm 
on further sharp advances of hog prices. 
There has been a good domestic cash 
lard trade, but profit taking and sell- 
ing on weakness in grains caused set- 
packs from best levels. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil is quiet and steady await- 
ing developments. Firmness in lard 
offset the action of lower cotton. Cash 
oil trade is moderate. Crude priced at 
6%c nominal. Sentiment is mixed. 
Weather is favorable in the South, but 
there is renewed talk of a moisture 
shortage in many states. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 

June, $6.75 bid; July, $6.90@6.99; 
Aug., $6.80@7.05; Sept., $6.88@6.95; 
Oct., $6.60@6.80; Nov., $6.25@6.75; 
Dec., $6.25@6.45; Jan., $6.25@6.63. 


Quotations on prime summer yellow: 


June, $6.70 bid; July, $6.70@6.95; 
Aug., $6.70@7.00; Sept., $6.70@6.80; 
Oct., $6.40@6.72; Nov., $6.65@6.63; 
Dec., $6.25@6.61; Jan., $6.25@6.60. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 3%c. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, 6%c. 
senile 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, June 19, 1931. — Lard, 
prime western, $8.30@8.40; middle 
western, $8.15@8.25; city, 8c; refined 
continent, 85gc; South American, 8%c; 
Brazil kegs, 95gc; compound, 9%@10c. 


fe 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, June 18, 1931—General 
provision market quiet and unchanged; 
demand fair for A. C. hams. Picnics, 
pure lard and square shoulders dull. 


Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 69s; hams, long 
cut, 77s; shoulders, square, 50s; picnics, 
none; short backs, 63s; bellies, clear, 
56s; Canadian; none; Cumberlands, 65s; 
Wiltshires, none; spot lard, 43s 9d. 


ere 
EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


Government cabled advices from 
Europe and the United Kingdom for 
the week ended June 13, 1931, say that 
the market at Hamburg shows little 
alteration. _ Refined lard prices are 
lower. Prices are higher for prime 
steam lard and frozen pork livers. Fat 
acks remain the same. German re- 
celpts of lard for the week were 1,131 
metric tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 of 

Tmany’s most important markets 
were 78,000, at a top Berlin price of 
10.81¢ lb. compared with 92,000, at 
14.06c Ib. for the same week of 1930. 

Rotterdam demand was improving in 
part, and at end of week was good for 
Premier jus and extra premier jus and 
firm for tallow. 


The market at Liverpool was rather 


quiet. Stocks were light and demand 
poor. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 17,000 for the 
week, compared with 20,019 for the cor- 
responding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended June 5, 1931, 
was 90,000, compared with 89,000 for 
the corresponding week of last year. 

re 


BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS. 
Imports of provisions into Liverpool 
during May, 1931, as reported by the 
Liverpool Provision Trade Association: 
1981. 
Bacon, including shoulders, Ibs........... 1,488,368 
PORE WM sing Zap ips pcan tas aiucatont 8,622,980 
The approximate weekly consumption 
ex-Liverpool stocks for the months 
given is reported as follows: 


Hams, Lard, 

Ibs. tons, 

86,688 434 

65,008 766,752 304 
981,008 1,200,152 371 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


as follows: 
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MARCH CASING IMPORTS. 
Imports of sausage casings into the 
United States during April, 1931, are 
reported by the Foodstuffs Division of 
the Department of Commerce: 


oem, te & Ces 
casings. casings. 
ins Lbs. 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to May 28, 1931, 
show exports from that country were 
To England, 57,429 quar- 


‘ters; to the Continent, 9,591 quarters. 


Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 160,432 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 12,759 quarters. 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, June 18, 1931: 


b= Soft h d roast- 
pg py 4 
Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch 7. 
Lt. wt. (160-180 lbs.) gd-ch.... 
(180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch 
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Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
LAMBS: 
(90 lbs. down)—Gd-ch 


YEARLING WETHERS: 
(90-110 Ibs.) —Med-ch. 
EWES: 


(90-120 lbs. )—Med-ch. 
(120-150 lbs.)—Med-ch. ....... 
(All weights)—Cul-com. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Chicago, IIll., June 18, 1931. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Yearlings and light steers mostly 
steady, spots strong; medium and heavy 
weight steers, 25@50c lower, best off 
less and only plain, rough, weighty 
kinds showing full decline; yearling 
heifers and drylot butcher she stock 
firm, grassy she stock taking seasonal 
uneven discount; bulls, 15@25c lower, 
common lightweights off most; vealers, 
25@50c lower. Yearling steers topped 
at $8.90; mixed yearlings, $8.65; me- 
diumweight beeves, $8.80; heavies, 
$8.50; yearling heifers, $8.50; heavy 
heifers, $8.00; kosher cows, $6.25; 
weighty sausage bulls, $4.35; selected 
handyweight vealers, $9.50. 

HOGS—Broad shipping demand and 
continued meager supplies prompted 
sharp price advance. Compared with 
one week ago: Market 50@75c higher, 
heavies up least, some extreme weights 
only 25c up; packing sows, 15@40c 
higher, lightweights up most. Week’s 
top, $7.60, paid today. Late bulk: 160 
to 250 Ibs. $7.40@7.55; 260 to 300 Ibs., 
$6.90@7.40; 310 to 350 lbs., $6.835@6.90; 
pigs, $7.15@7.50; light lights, $7.35@ 
7.60; packing sows. $5.25@5.90; smooth 
lights, $6.15; butcher sows, to $6.30. 

SHEEP—Compared with a week ago: 
Fat lambs, unevenly 50c@$1.00 lower; 
yearlings and most fat ewes, 25c or 
more lower. Slaughter classes uncov- 
ered new seasonal lows daily until to- 
day. Native and range lambs topped 
for the week at $9.00 Monday. Closing 
bulks: Good and choice native ewe and 
wether lambs, $7.75@8.25; best, $8.60; 
bucks, $6.75@7.25; throwouts, $4.50@ 
5.50; range lambs, $8.00@8.25; fed 
yearlings, $5.00@6.50: few, $6.75; 
grassy yearlings, $3.50@4.50; fat ewes, 
$1.00@1.75; few choice lightweights, 
$2.00 and better. 


———— FELIX GEHRMANN+———— 


Long Distance Phone 
YARDS 0037 
Private Wires to Clear- 


ing House Floor and 
Hog Alley 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
- f Economics.) - 


East St. Louis, Ill., June 18, 1931. 

CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Steers sold generally steady, with 
a few desirable light weights 25c high- 
er; mixed yearlings and heifers, 25c 
higher; all cows, 50@75c lower; bulls 
and vealers steady. Top yearlings re- 
corded $8.75, while bulk of natives 
brought $6.50@8.25. Texas grass steers 
ranged from $4.00@6.25; bulk, $5.25@ 
6.00. Top mixed yearlings cashed at 
$9.00; top heifers, $8.75; bulk of fat 
kinds, $7.50@8.50; most medium fleshed, 
$6.40@7.25; cows, $3.75@4.75; low cut- 
ters, $2.25@2.75. Top medium buils 
were traded in today at $4.00, while top 
vealers made $8.25. 

HOGS—Light receipts continued the 
dominant factor in advancing hog 
prices during the current week. Most 
hogs, light lights and pigs up 90c com- 
pared with one week ago; and sows, 
40@50c higher. Some weakness was 
shown in final deals, but most hogs 
closed at the full advance of the week. 
Top of $7.75 was reached in the final 
session, with small lots $7.80. Bulk of 
150 to 250 lbs. late, $7.65@7.75, with a 
few 260 to 280 Ibs. $7.50@7.65; 130 to 
os ae $7.60@7.79; sows, mostly $5.50 


SHEEP—Fat lambs declined mostly 
25c to spots 50c under one week ago 
today, with throwouts featuring a re- 
covery of last week’s late decline and 
selling steady to 50c higher. Receipts 
were liberal. Bulk of run natives, a 
large proportion being graded stock. A 
few consignments of medium to com- 
mon Texas lambs were included. Just 
a few lambs early in the week scored 
$8.75 to butchers, packers paying up 
to this figure on some prime graded 
lambs. Bulk of good and choice graded 
lambs brought $8.25@8.50; other lambs, 
$8.00@8.25, with a low of $7.75. Bucks 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 


Chicago, Illinois 





June 20, 1931. 


$1.00, under these figures; throwont 
lambs, $4.00; fat ewes, downward from 
$2.00. 

——- 4 


OMAHA 


Reported U. 8. Bureau of 
(Bepo by » ¢ Sone 


Omaha, June 18, 1931, 

CATTLE—Liberal receipts d 
the week resulted in some unevennegg 
to the market, but generally advances 
and declines about off-set, and on 
all killing classes prices are mostly 
steady with closing days of last week, 
Shipping demand was broad and with 
numerous choice loads offered there wag 
a liberal movement on shipping ae. 
count. Choice 1,417-lb. steers earned 
$7.85; medium weights, $8.00; a num- 
ber of loads of yearlings, $8.25@8.65; 
a few head, $8.75. Choice light heifers 
topped at $8.40; practical top vealers, 
rey with a few to independents at 
9.00. 


HOGS—WwWhile practically all grades 
of hogs showed sharp advances as com- 
pared with a week ago, light and 
medium weights have enjoyed the best 
demand and finished with the big end 
of a 40@80c gain. The excellent de 
mand for lighter grades has tended to 
establish the seasonal price spread be- 
tween light and heavy hogs. Thurs. 
day to Thursday comparisons show 
weights under 250 Ibs. 50@80c higher 
and heavier kinds ranging 40@75e wp. 
Thursday’s top reached $7.50; bulk 160 
to 230 Ibs., $7.30@7.50; 240 to 270 lbs, 
$7.00@7.25; 270 to 300 lIbs., $6.75@ 
7.00; 300 to 350 lbs., $6.40; top, $6.50; 
pecking sows, $5.50@6.25; stags, $4.50 
@5.25. 


SHEEP—Lamb and yearling values 
have been subjected to downward re- 
vision during the period. Thursday to 
Thursday break generally 50@Tic. 
Aged sheep in limited supply held 
steady. Good and choice range lambs 
are quoted $7.25@8.00; fed wooled 
lambs and natives, $7.50@7.60; ‘fed 
clipped lambs, $7.40@7.85; fed I= 
lings, $5.00@5.50; good and_ choice 
ewes, $1.00@1.50. 


Information furnished 
regarding trading in 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request 








E. K. CORRIGAN 





Live Steck Purchasing Agent Operating Four Markets 


So. Omaha, Nebr. 
E. K. Corrigan 

Cattle Department 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Karl N. Soeder 





So. St. Joseph, Mo. 
R. G. Symon 


Omaha, Nebr. Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Chas. B. Reynolds D. E. Smythe 








J. W. MURPHY Co. 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 
Union Stock Yards 


Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 


Omaha, Nebr. 
—= 








Order Buyers of Live Stock 


McMurray—Johnston—Walker, Inc. 


Ft. Wayne 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Indiana 


Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 
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KANSAS CITY 


ed by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
(Report . Economics. ) . . 


Kansas City, Kan., June 18, 1931. 


CATTLE—Trade this week was fea- 
tured by a fairly broad demand for most 
all killing classes except off-quality 
grass steers and inbetween grades of 
cows. Some weakness developed Mon- 
day on fed steers and yearlings, but 
later there was a reaction, and liberal 
water-fills considered, current values 
are firm to 25c higher with a week ago. 
Texas steers are on a steady to 25c 
lower basis, and cows weak to mostly 
2c lower. Bulls and good to choice 
light vealers held steady, but weighty 
yealers and calves closed weak to $1.00 
lower. Choice 855- and 974-lb. yearling 
steers topped at $8.85. Medium weights 
reached $8.25, and best heavy steers 
held at $8.00. Bulk of fed steers and 
yearlings cleared from $6.75@8.00, with 


several loads of choice yearlings at 
$8.25@8.75. 
HOGS—After opening the week 


slightly lower, hogs closed with an ac- 
tive demand from all interests at prices 
9c to mostly $1.00 higher than last 
Thursday. Shippers and packers today 
~~ up to $7.45 for choice 180- to 230- 
lb. weights, while bulk of 160- to 260- 
Ib. averages sold at $7.35 and $7.40. 
Strong weight butchers scaling 270 to 
325 Ibs. brought $7.10@7.30. Packing 
sows show a gain of 75@90c, with the 
bulk going at $5.85@6.25. 

SHEEP—The better grades of native 
lambs and mature killing classes of 
sheep are mostly steady for the week, 
but western lambs are 25@50c lower 
and common native lambs slumped 50c 
@$1.00. Choice Colorado lambs on 
Monday realized $8.35, and best natives 
sold up to $7.75. Better grades of fat 
ores lambs cashed largely from $7.00 


~~ fo 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
St. Joseph, Mo., June 18, 1931. 
CATTLE—After getting away to a 
lower start, due to sharply increased 
receipts, the market rallied and closed 
steady to strong with a week earlier. 
Extremes 25¢ higher on steers and 
yearlings, including heifers. Cows 
broke sharply and finished 25@50c 
lower for the period; bulls and vealers 
steady. Top was $8.35, paid both for 
straight steer yearlings and mixed 
yearlings; numerous loads $8.10@8.35; 
bulk fed steers and yearlings, $7.00@ 
8.00; a sizable sprinkling of Texas 
grassers, $5.25@5.60; several loads 
caked Texas, $6.65@7.00; commonest 
straight grassers, $4.50. Best straight 
heifers brought $8.00; bulk, $7.50@7.60; 
most beef cows, $3.50@4.75; low cut- 
ters and cutters, $2.25@3.50; medium 
bulls, $3.00@3.65; top vealers, $8.00. 
HOGS—The return of the $7.00 front 
figure in hogs after an absence of many 
bg was an event in local hog circles. 
e market has had 25@40c daily up- 
bog and a net advance of $1.00 for 
- e week on light and medium weights, 
5e@$1.00 on heavies, and 50@75c on 
Sows. Top today reached $7.45 for a 
$1.60 gain over the low point of three 
_ ago. Bulk hogs, 280 Ibs. down, 
rought $7.25@7.40; heavier weights 
5700" Some 300-pounders around 
00; 400 to 460 Ibs., $6.50 and $6.60; 
Sows, mostly $5.25 @5.75. 
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SHEEP—The market continued its 
rapid decline, with fat lambs and year- 
lings 50@75c lower for the week; most 
decline on range lambs. Aged sheep, 
25@50c off; choice Idaho lambs today, 
$7.75@7.85; desirable natives, mostly 
$6.50@7.50; culls and common light 
lambs, $3.00@4.00; numerous loads 
Texas yearlings, $4.00@5.25; fat ewes, 
mostly $1.25 and $1.50. 


fe 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., June 17, 1931. 

CATTLE—The cattle market the 
past week ruled uneven, lower grades 
sharing the maximum upturn of the 
general situation which measured 25 
@50c for the period. Choice yearlings 
cashed up to $8.25, the highest since 
the first week in May; other desirable 
steers and yearlings, $7.65@8.00; bulk 
all weights, $6.50@7.40. ost cows 
cashed at $3.75@4.25; heifers, largely 
$5.50@6.50; cutters and low cutters, 
$2.50@3.50; bulls, $3.60@3.85. Vealers 
were about 50c lower, bulking at $6.50 
@9.00. 

HOGS—Hogs ruled mostly 50@65c 
higher for the week, with bulk of the 
140- to 260-lb. weights at $6.65@6.85. 
Most 260- to 350-lb. butchers cleared 
at $6.00@6.65, packing sows bulking at 
$5.00@5.50 and pigs at $7.50@7.70. 

SHEEP—Lamb prices were mostly 
25c lower for the period, with yearlings 
and ewes about steady. Bulk of the 
native lambs cleared at $6.25@7.25, 
with throwouts at $4.00@5.00. Fed 


yearlings cashed from $5.25@6.50. 
a of the fat ewes brought $1.00@ 
1.50. 
a 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
r Economics. ) ” 


Sioux City, Ia., June 18, 1931. 
CATTLE—Slaughter yearlings ad- 
vanced fully 25c and better grade steers 
strengthened. Others indicated little 





47 


change for the week. Several loads of 
choice yearlings made $8.25@8.50. A 
few cars of 1,100- to 1,150-lb. steers 
moved at $8.00@8.15, and the bulk 
turned at $7.00@8.00. Fed she stock 
ruled strong, but grassy kinds moved 
slowly. Numerous loads of better grade 
heifers cleared at $7.00@7.65, and beef 
cows bulked at $4.25@5.25. Bulls 
eased off, and few medium grades sold 
above $3.75. Vealers remained firm; 
practical top, $7.50; selects, $9.00. 

HOGS—Another week of sharp ad- 
vance sent values 50@80c higher for 
medium and light butchers, while 
weightier kinds were less active and 
ruled 25@50c higher. Packing sows 
sold 75@85c higher. The late top went 
to $7.30, and most 160- to 260-lb. aver- 
ages brought $7.00@7.25, with 260- to 
350-pounders at $6.65@7.00. Packing 
sows bulked at $6.00@6.25; top, $6.35. 

SHEEP—Buying pressure continued 
severe, and fat lamb and yearling 
values declined 50@75c since a week 
earlier. Choice Idaho lambs were sal- 
able late around $7.85, and best natives 
earned $7.50. Fat yearlings brought 
$5.00@5.50. Aged sheep sold 25c or 
more lower, and fat ewes turned at 
$1.50 and below. 

a 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended June 13, 1931: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended June 13..... 164,000 447,000 ,000 
Previous week ........-- 152,000 477,000 418,000 
TE bisiscss<oneceesseone 202,000 533,000 289,000 
Tc Cat tixndewacte die abs 181,000 640,000 000 
RR IE gD Sa TE ee 195,000 628,000 304,000 

MS Glascaweeussiaewe ses 203,000 569,000 265,000 


Hogs at 11 markets: 


Week ended June 13..........eceeeeeeeeees 399,000 
Previous week 











1930 
ME cade div atssaecwnesescsdcesenwacageeam ;000 
MR Doe Cs gis test cod dew beg heatweacnnes cea 7,000 
WENN hbo dé demapedcies baeaeo neeaeenpe coupe 495,000 
At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended June 13...... 127,000 344,000 1,000 
Previous week .......... 121,000 354, 271,000 
wavigeeneeecteacedan 159,000 t 198,000 
PE is decdbsbcanusenaace 130,000 475, 198,000 
Sones tnaeesanyeaeyns 150,000 471,000 212,000 
Shae vcaneseedveuneee 155,000 411,000 180,000 
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Nationwide 
Live Stock Service 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS TUMEDAY, JUNE 16, 2001. as00 | 3a 
22,000 10,000 $7300 8,000 
SATURDAY, JUNE 13, 1931. 4,000 — 8,000 8,500 1,500 
8,500 12,000  - 
Cattle. Hogs. a. 11,500 8,000 500 200 
14,000 7,000 ca | 6S 400 1,500 74m 
1,500 3,000 7'500 "700 400 1,400 mp 
13,000 5,000 "500 200 500 900 
8,000 1,800 500 8,000 400 1,700 300 
2:500 2,000 2.300 100 400 5,000 yy 
10,000 4,000 1/900 8,500 tsburgh ..... anaie 800 500 
7,000 400 500 1.000 Cincinnati 500 2,000 8,900 
Sate 200 2,900 "400 Buffalo .. 200 1,000 1,500 
500 1,000 4000 1,800 Cleveland . 200 1,200 500 
}--4 Py . 4 700 "300 Nashville .. ee 200 600 700 
300 400 7. a4 FRIDAY, JUNE 19, 1931. 
ro 4 Lr 1,400 600 Cattle. Hogs. Sheep, 
300 100 900 700 Chicago ........ ea ae 3,000 18,000 9,099 
900 400 1981 Kansas City ..........6- 1,200 3,500 1,00 
900 800 % Omaha ........eseceeeee 1,500 19,500 5,509 
| Tees 14,000 15,000 gt. ‘Louis seseee 1,500 7,000 2509 
500 400 4,000 8,000 St. Joseph 5,000 4.000 
14,000 8,000 Sioux City . 13,500 5.000 
MONDAY, JUNE 15, 1981. 8,500 6,000 St. Paul 9,000 "509 
4,000 3,800 Oklahoma City 600 200 
Beith 55h 5 saebiuscrcae 000 52,000 15,000 5,500 2,500 Fort Wort 300 
Kansas City ............ 11,000 7,000 9,000 10,000 700 acouee" 600 100 
sanwosopeneonseses 12,000 16,000 12,000 500 200 Denver ......... 700 6,900 
oy Soe 3,500 9,000 4,000 800 3,000 Wichita ........ Saees eek 1,200 200 
3 ee ae 3,300 5,500 4,500 1,200 200 Indianapolis 6,000 1,009 
Sioux City ...... spasceee 4,500 7,000 3,000 500 2,700 ttsburg! 900 500 
St. Paul ..... ppineeth Wee 4,700 10,500 1,500 500 400 Cincinnati 2,700 2,309 
‘ 58 1,200 4 Bo | Buffalo a’ 1,500 1.409 
} “00 1,800 org 300 500 Clevelan 900 300 
a: é 

2m 300 1,300 400 CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES, 
2,000 800 Summary of top prices for livestock 
re 4 atta THURSDAY, ey eo 30,000 8 leading Canadian centers, week 
2'300 1/400 Kansas City’.........:: 2'500 4/000 6,000 ended June 11, 1931, with comparisons, 
| ee ea an Siem 6,500 15,000 2,500 are reported by the Dominion Live 

Stock Branch: 
WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. BUTCHER STEERS. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of Up to — 

Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on June 18, 1931: ba Sy = 
Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. June ll. week. 1980. 

STEERS (1): $ 6.60 $10. 

BD Abssisgndessosobnvetosesecccoueenee secceccees  $14.00@15.50 6.00 = 10.%5 
SAESEESSUSEHEEE DNS SEAEASLESCES TERED. Sesion .  18.00@14.00 5.75 10.50 
_ SS gte eRe eauneqaentis URS ee ES ego scassyh') Vixasesoenas He} Be 
STEERS (550-700 Ibs.) : 4.25 9.50 
a SEcwwoses 18.50@14.50 5.00 20 
12. 13.00 sees 12. 13.50 4.50 9.00 

11.50@ 18.00 18. 14.00  18.00@14.00 . 
11.00@12.00 20991400 12.00@13.00 $8.50 $12.50 
STEERS (600 Ibs. up): ee 
Seccescoccooccecs ccccccoscce BO) 11.00 11. 12.00 10.00@12.00 8.50 12.0 
= § URS EPESAER Db boa ceiobeboeahes 9.00@10.00  10.50@11.00 9.00@10.00 750 (ae 

cows: 5.00 10.00 
SRO vod ccusccenchcsscnn-sposenxcecsce MRSS ‘SLO ED 9.50@11.00 . .00 6.00 9.00 
— jab ounboeabaooces cevecesocese . HY} ™ rr} ae he} hers re} 5.00 9.0 

MMUIMOMR nc cee eee PTUTETISLILILTTrer ° \ le . \°' \° o . 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: SELECT BACON HOGS. 

VEAL (2): Toronto ..ccccsscccccves $9.00 $9.25 $13.80 
DE sGGs sth chebnahenpncnscksocns 13. 15.00 15 16.00 15 18.00  14.00@15.00 Montreal ........ eeesees 9.50 9.50 14.0 
Good .....ccccccceccccccccccscecccsee 12.00@13.00  13.00@15.00 13.00@15.00  13.00@14.00 Winnipeg ... 8.00 8.00 12% 
IS nL . naasnscecnne's 10.00@12.00 13. 10.00@13.00  11.00@13.00 Calgary ..... 7.85 7.60 12% 
Common ::...... iS PE EIR Di 9.00@10.00  10.00@11.00 9.00@11.00 9.00@11.00 Edmonton . 7.85 7.60 1210 

CALF (2) (8 Prince Albert . 7.70 7.25 1L% 
A (2) (3): sittiiesinn 12.00@18.00 Moose Jaw ... 7.70 7.70 1. 

MIIIIEIELEEE "TT! 15'99@10.00 11.00@12.00 -—«-9.00@11.00 —-10.00@12.00 ‘S##Katoon ..... : oe 
SED in cndconapnagiteensattaoeccae ie 9.00 11. 8. 9.00 9.00@10.00 
Rice ieebnsk tes Subiavaiokes tee il 8.00 a oeen cers 7.00@ 8.00 8. ee Sr eae $13.00 $15, 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton:* PEE «6 sghbse adesoscs Ye 17.0 
LAMB (38 Ibs. down): US eee . 
Choice 00 17.00@19.00 16.00@ 18.00 19.00@20.00 Calgary ------..+++--00. a 
00 6.00@18.00 14.00@16.00 —17.00@19.00 Pumonton . 
00 © 12.00@16.00  11.00@14.00 14.00@16.00 yf nce x tees eos 
00 9.00@12.00 8.00@11.00 —11.00@14.00  Sackatoon .............. 9.00 10.80 
00  17.00@19.00  16.00@18.00  19.00@20.00 
$ is00g1e00 1h 00G1s.00 14.00@16-00 
ae) ensacere 8.00@11.00  11.00@14.00 LIVESTOCK AT 65 MARKETS. 
Beste and disposition of livestock 
ae seeeeeee eT alphas - at 65 leading markets during May, 
gaint ‘ y sseeeeeee* 4931, with comparisons, are repo 
G N (Bwe) TObs. down: athe 5.00@ 8.00 seg 7.00 seg 8.00 ig 8.00 by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
oe eG at Reece naan ig 3.00 4.00@ 5.00 8.00@ 4.00 —5.00@ 6.00 ONOMICS AS ZONOWS 
Fresh Pork Cuts: CATER. Total 
RIO Ibe 17.00@19.00 19.00@20.00 18.00@20.00 —_18.00@19.00 Local 
lo BV. ccccccccces ec ccceccccces e 5 . . 5 . « . 
10-12 Ibs. av..............22ce cesses... 17.00@18.50  19.00@20.00  17.00@18.00  18.00@19.00 Receipts. slaughter. 
12-15 RM  ecatecc hc ciessoee 13.00 15.00 it. 18.50 15.50 16.00 16. 18.00 Total See “oO 1,027,199 607,437  408/8% 
1 T, GPncccbvaeeccensevenceevess GM 11. . . . ¥ J y ay oveens on 

SHOULDERS, x. x. Style, Skinned: years, 351930. .1,179,,095 669,462 500; 

ee ED Si ascensnsucnsecuces seseeee 9.00@10.00 pebbsesce “4 10.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 CALVES. 

PES es Sit fag <a. eat eat: ae maaan sen ie ec Mat mre erie Se ART" UR ene 523,964 372,105 152,504 

NR a a cicero J 11.00@12.00 we... eee 10.00@11.00 Mas average, 6 
BUTTS, Boston Style: years, 1926-1930.. 586,057 420,148 166,404 
2 of Soc a ee re 11.00@14.00 12.00@13.00 

SPARE RIBS HOGS. as 
Half Shee Sa, ae pocahsngensecces RED, <sbeos eee eaecnees a eee Total .... vanecsegseese SUB 11T 1,840,851 1,008, 

TRIMMIN avera: 

RE EE 3 OO ee a ee ears, 5361980. .8,419,420 2,177,889 1,230,001 
—=—eg eS wcnks deh oatboceboum Aa 5.00 Fok ssc a ‘g = 
BME codssgececuscoescheceséoongoockh Um 11.00 Seubssasee +, Depsconccee 





(1) Choice grade heifer yearling beef, 450 pounds down: Chica $13. 15.00; 





SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


New York, Total ......... «see +2,810,256 1,463,715 1,862,608 


4 oad id t Bosto May avera| 
$12.50@14.00. (2) Includes “skins on” at New York and Chicago. #3) Includes sides a mn ay av eras, 1080, (2,087,942 1,027,395 1,012.88 


and Philadelphia. 
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June 20, 1931. 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at i 
centers for the week ended "Saterday, une s 
with comparisons, are reported to The 


3 





National Provisioner as follows: 
CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
armour and Co. ........ 4,644 1,957 21,497 
Swift & CO. .....e.eeeee . 432 23,669 
Wilson & Co. .......-. - 4,757 2,108 8,712 
Morris & Co. ....++...5- 1,540 475 590 
o-Amer. Prov. Co... 911 524 tee 
Ane Hammond Co. .... 1,640 616 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 507 cere ead 
Breanan | Packing Co., 6,066 hogs; Inde not 
607 hogs; "Boyd, Lunham & Go... 4 
hogs; oes Food Products Corp., enre hon 
Agar Packing Co., 2,577 hogs; others, 26, 
Total: Cattle, 17,593; calves, 8,737; hogs, 
50,641; sheep, 54,468. " 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co........ - 2,627 2,519 5, 
PE, DOsciccasss 2,692 1,564 8,116 
Fowler Pkg. Co......... 566 ata Sed 
orris & Co...... covcee LSaD 1,269 940 
DER os scawenae's - 2,646 7,728 9,742 
Wilson & Co.......... 2,699 1,787 6,853 
NN ainasSaesaocne 1,136 669 __182 
BET nGades's siemens -. 14,191 15,536 "34,729 
OMAHA, 
Cattle and 
calves. ogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co.......... 14,213 7,644 
Tee, O0iscsseees 3,7 9,425 11,593 
Dold hg. . rr 1,027 7,006 ee 
See 1,636 3,302 
SE NI 66s csavenies 5,098 8,252 7,677 
I ae ee 8 if 
le Pkg. Co., 10 cattie: Geo. Hoffman Pkg. 
o., ; Mayerowich Pkg. Co., 3; Ry Pkg. Co., 
12; So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 27; J. Roth & Sons, 70: 


Lincoln Pkg. Co., 190; Nagle bt 244; Sinclair 
Pkg. Co., 400; Wilson & Co., 


Total cattle, 18,561; hogs, md sheep, 30,214. 


ST. LOUIS. 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
749 1,798 9,014 
2,652 2,189 8,525 
1,207 tose ae 
eeieai 956 129 
105 1,604 178 
2,786 13,702 1,950 
2,416 24,632 8°948 





9,915 47,519 30,366 
me including 3,391 cattle, 2,693 calves, 32,421 





























gs and 5,047 sheep bought direct. 

ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co... . 1,981 882 6,647 14,753 
. 2,670 756 7,344 7,677 
1,172 7 5,959 8,159 
5,723 1,645 19,950 29,589 

SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
. 2,541 107 8, me 5,178 
-. 2,614 97 139 87,097 
-. 1,781 101 ry a 5,265 
Soe BE coe. ee 
+ 4.947 20 14,085 2,076 
| SRR aeons 112,09 090 361 37,051 19,616 

OKLAHOMA OITY. 
- ; Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
ee coe «66688 496 1,163 640 
Wilson & Co....... 618 550 1,179 2,395 
Biaesaiss's's 95 35 431 3 
Total 1,081 


1,526 3,964 3,088 
amt including 196 cattle and 1,436 hogs bought 


WICHITA. 











Cadahy Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
/ Pkg. Co.... 644 619 2,762 3,714 
Jacob Dold Pkg. Co. 463 6 1,821 31 
Wichita D. B. ° 25 anes asee anne 
Dunn-Ostertag .... | Yee : 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon.. 19 seu skos cue 
Ws SM ss cscs ah dees 450 owes 
_,. eee . 1,349 625 5,033 3,745 
Not including 3, 502 hogs bought direct. 

DENVER. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
oe ee om 
Blayney. ‘Murphy Go.. 354 148 21414 270 
WIE Wigs soeskcca, 860 1,086 3,166 

re 2,835 488 9,028 18,808 
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MILWAUKEB. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,320 5,862 8,587 224 
U. D. B. Co., N. Y. 32 vxes ‘ae ween 
The Layton OCo..... .... ace 189 pe08 
R. Gumz Oo........ 57 73 113 é7 
Armour and Co., = 339 2,939 snes ore 
Armour and Co., Chi. oocie woes oows 
N.Y.B.D.M. Co.,” NY. 61 oece cous eee 
Corkran, Hill, Balt. .... ion 168 oie 
SOD  cucccesconses 240 347 46 364 
Shippers ennaekedes 275 51 106 6 
NE Ssancksberke 2,419 3,472 9,209 631 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 2,293 3,861 11,302 2,201 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 484 1,137 MeO ee 
Oeitt & Ge... 2.0% 8,533 5,918 16,894 1,924 
United Pkg. Co.... 1,787 nieve 6 
Others ..... dtiveceies 881 9,781 
| eee eeeeee- 8,978 11,013 37,927 4,131 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Kingan & Co....... 878 593 7,697 1,300 
Armour and Co..... 249 145 1. ,338 106 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 587 115 587 
Hilgemeier Bros. ... 5 owed 1,050 sane 
rown Bros. ....... 46 58 105 14 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. 16 eiace 210 anee 
Riverview Pkg. Co. 4 ‘din 106 
Meier Pkg. Co...... 118 11 274 
Indiana Prov. Co... 56 18 151 jose 
Maass Hartman Co. 19 20 eee 16 
ARG Wabmits. ..... 4 37 oe 72 
Hoosier Abt. Co.... 27 ee ene soitets 
BE. Sovcekeceee 850 2,059 11,834 3,677 
CURT vivececs ivten - oom 140 816 601 
SS cvscucnee -. 8,843 3,196 23,581 6,373 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
S. W. Gall’s Son.. 5 AS 464 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co. 1 656 488 5,500 3,487 
Kroger G. & B. Co. 90 120 «61,056 anes 
Lohrey Pkg. Co 4 aie 251 * 
-H. Meyer Pkg.Co. 5 aww 2a . 
A. Sander Pkg. 5 ey <ine 
J. Schlachter Sas Co. 141 274 ere 149 
J. & F. Schroth Co. 10 wai 1,393 osas 
aa ons eg Co. 1389 153 baie 79 
1 & Son..... 9 5 284 6 
Taal’ Pkg. Co. Ba.avigw 3 re 501 sonal 
Shippers ..........+ 74 1,070 2,139 10,145 
eee 610 AGH 659 
WOE Fikes eenscac 2,746 2,574 138,905 14,525 
Not including 2,221 cattle, 7,510 hogs, and 
2,460 sheep. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended June 13, 1941, with comparisons: 


















































CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
June 1 week. 1930. 
Chicago .... - 17,598 18,379 23,773 
Kansas City - 14,191 13,181 17,373 
Omaha : - 18,561 18,972 19,498 
St. Louis . - 14,631 14,929 12,558 
St. Joseph .. . 5,723 6,908 8,040 
Sioux City . - 12,090 11,757 12,140 
Oklahoma City - 1,722 2,030 2,677 
Wichita ...... - 1,349 1,091 1,831 
Denver’ mania . 2,835 2,863 8,171 
es WUE sccveccccvavess 8,978 8,666 ‘nee 
Milwaukee ....... <e . 2,419 1,723 2,455 
Indianapolis ............ 343 4,084 §,122 
Cincinnati .....c.c0e 2,746 3,408 2,690 
Total ........++002.---105,981 107,936 111,328 
HOGS. 
Chicago 50,641 57,227 5 
Kansas — 15.5386 18,457 24,301 
Omaha d 69,160 63,930 66,561 
St. Louis . 79,940 100,041 40,322 
St. Joseph 19,950 003 ,001 
Sioux City 37,051 37,672 37,471 
Oklahoma city ,300 954 4,745 
ichita ... 8,535 »753 534 
Denver ... 9,028 7,742 5, —_ 
St. Paul . 37,927 24,435 
Milwaukee ......... 209 7,360 
pO ear 23,581 36,596 34) 307 
DN ae { 866 18,243 
OE iii ids Gisiwcncss 379,763 423,086 332,890 
SHEEP. 
Chicago . 54,468 0,259 38,301 
Kansas City . 84,729 32,971 i 
Omaha .. 30,216 33,347 31,705 
St. Louis . 35,413 \ 21,723 
St. > 29,589 30,732 26,883 
Sioux City 19,616 13,372 9,767 
Oklahoma City 038 010 1,720 
eer 745 685 2,892 
Denver .. 18,803 18,326 10,650 
St. Paul 4,131 499 oces 
Milwaukee ..... tebe 631 1,422 1,116 
} ae mae 27 yates Se 5,255 4,646 
Cincinnati .............. 2,574 25,445 7,397 
- | Serre eter er . .248,326 289,567 190,458 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics ¥¢ livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 











RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., June 8... a 2,472 39,049 14,059 
es., June 9.... 7,7 a 21,877 7,499 
Wed., June 10: : Be 585 3,175 6,161 14,708 
Thurs., June 11.. 5,008 2,482 18,210 13,430 
13,415 8,712 

6, A 
114,712 61,408 
116,514 73,823 
144°866 47,534 
Two years ago..38,693 12,062 143, 976 65,275 


Total receipts for month and year to June 13, 
with comparisons 




















on —— Year 
1931. 1930. 1931. 1930. 
Cattle ...... 76,808 95,338 953,357 948,641 
Calves :..... 23,109 23,924 259,228 286,754 
Hogs seceee 281,226 276,485 3,714,218 3,652,554 
Sheep °......135,231 119,460 1,853,558 1,837,036 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
cons 7,810 646 
2 5,1 166 
16 2,776 196 
4,384 1,011 
Jun Sa 6 4,110 492 
Sat’, June 13-7... 100 eves 100 
This week ......13,344 29 24,687 611 
Previous week .. ae 306 40 19,107 4,304 
Year ago ........ 24,861 3,750 


10, 920 99 
Two years ago. +.11,120 149 22,986 7,442 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. 











Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 

Week ended June 13. $ ¥ 7 $6.30 $1.80 $ 7.75 

Eaeeeeas week 7.35 95 1.90 8.75 
EES . 10.65 9.90 3.25 R 

1988 14.30 10.85 6.00 15.90 

8 - 13.85 9.75 6.40 16.10 

1927 11.35 8.85 6.00 16.60 

1926 9.60 14.45 6.10 17.70 

Av. 1926-1931......$11.95 $10.75 $5.55 $15.55 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 


ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 

Catle. Hogs. Sheep. 

*Week ended N meg 13.... 26,400 90,000 y 
Previous week .......... 25,613 97,407 69,519 
1 wanting Siesee . 33,946 104, 115 43,784 
MD ccccccceccccsce er A 120,990 57,833 
SEE cevccrvvcsecctees - % 121,111 57,243 
venwee eccccecseccees Ot,002 114,954 58,100 


*Saturday, June 13,. estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, th comparisons: 








No. Avg. ——Prices—— 

Rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 

*Week euied ane 13.114,700 243 $7.20 $ 6.30 
Previous week ....... 116, 514 241 6.50 5.95 
PE ceuc calcaneus is 1128,976 247 10.50 9.90 
ME narenseveswdnawes 143,976 244 11.50 10.85 
WOES .cccccccccccsccccdataee Sak 1039 9.75 
i ndaecis ouesasvened 146, 247 9.30 8.85 
THES 6 ecccccsuvvceces 124,288 253 15.00 14.45 
Av. 1926-1930 ......138,200 244 $11.30 $10.75 





*Receipts and average weights estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended June 13, 1931, with com- 


sons: 

Week ended June 13..... bs ewedcessucet ase 104,245 
Previous week ..... oe eeccccccccccescesese 103,657 
NO hans au celine caatiehdnaseaneea 131, 

1 bi vocled wee Peesignecuatecesceueseeeule 137,348 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 








and ee during the ee ended Thursday, 
June 11, 1931, were as follows: 
Week 
ended Prev. 
June ll, week. 
Packers’ purchases .........cece. 55,989 57,227 
Direct to packers ......... Brn) 34,101 42,796 
Shippers’ purchases ............. 29,059 19,507 
SE” san Heecst tevesednadecvsde 119,149 119,520 


ee ened 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended June 18, 1931: 


Ot Cuvee Hoe: 3 els 








Jersey Ci wedorae 3,597 . 

Central Union +. ..: . 3,089 1,476 9.749 

New York ase’ 276 «64,218 11,405 3,608 
Teta: wicce. seeeee 6,962 14,729 14,928 65,401 

Previous week ...... 8,327 16,695 16,374 78,492 

Two weeks ago..... 7,536 13,871 17,900 54,336 





Tee 


Pee a Te 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the fol- 


lowing centers for the week ended June 13, 1931, 


with comparisons: 
CATTLB. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


LIVESTOCK PRICES COMPARED. 
Prices of meat animals at Chicago 
for the week ending June 13, as com- 
pared with the previous week and the 
same week a year ago, are reported 
officially by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 

cultural Economics as follows: 
Week Week Week 


June 13, June 6, June 14, 
1931. 1931. 1930. 


June 20, 1931, 


HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS, 

The adjustment committee of the 
New York Hide Exchange has fixed 
price differentials between basis ang 
premium and discount grades of hides 


deliverable ee. nee ~— 
effective «uie 16, 

The Sfoventinls pes based on 
taken off in the United States 
Canada in non-discount months of July, 


August, September, and frigorifies 

hides taken off in non-discount months 

$8.62 15 Of December, January, February, basis 

4 50 of ew ex-dock or warehouse, duty 
aid. 

visa , The differentials fixed in cents per 

pounds are as follows: 


FRIGORIFICO. 


SLAUGHTER CATTLE AND VEALERS. 
— loa 100 Ibs.) : 
Choi 


ae ee | ee 


Steer = 

Light ht ee eee eee 60 premium 

Cows phubhae 60 <s aueue abuse seen Saeenen 1.40 premium 

Ex. light cows and steers.......... 1.40 premium 
and 11.40 PACKER. 

Medium Heavy native steers.............++- No Sitterential 


Beef Steer Sales at Chicago Out of First Hands Ex. light native steers.............. = 


, 4 Heavy native CowS...............00. 1 
for Slaughter, Weighted Average: Heavy butt branded steers No difereatia 
Choice and prime...... 8. 7.84 





an 
Vealers (milk-fed) : 
Good 


SES OLIN TN OT NEE 
NP PRA SA Nw 
SR SBR SB BB 


¥ 
i] 
s 


pSkRoat? 
SEESESEBENE 


ReSzRaeeesne 


. Heavy Colorado steers............... 55 discout 
7.24 . Heavy Texas steers No differential 
6.57 . Light Texas steers -55 discount 
5.91 9.22 Ex. light Texas steers. - 1.05 discount 
7.05 . Branded cows - -1.05_ discount 
Light native cows Basis 
PACKER TYPE. 
Branded cows and steers............ 1.60 discount 
6.26 - Native cows and steers.............. -55 discount 
6.26 10.04 ———__ 


620 10.08 CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


6.07 9.92 Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 

5.86 9.92 week ended June 138, 1931, were 5,946, 

Sagal 50s 9.19 200 lbs.; previous week, 4,112,000 lbs; 

Packer By loner purchases: ’ : same week last year, 3 277,000 Ibs.; 

Average weight, lIbs.. 242 243 from January 1 to June 13, this year, 

a “86 $5.94 $8.85 90,830,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
Hogs, Federally Inspected Slaughter at Nine 95, "366, 000 Ibs. 

“Markets, Head: Shipments of hides from Chicago for 

348,195 349,789 444,870 the week ended June 13, 1931, were 

SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND LAMBS* 5,651,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,103,000 


aia Ibs.; same week last year, 2,694,000 
CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. a rs = a y 9.62 12.14 lbs.; from January 1 to June 13, this 


(Reported by 0,8 Derve of Agricultural (90 Ibs. down) : 8.23 10.55 Year, 68,245,000 lbs.; same period a year 


Des Moines, Ia., June 18, 1931. Ewes (90-120 Ibs.) : ago, 81,751,000 Ibs. 


Medium-choice J 2.40 3.58 
Hog marketing at 24 concentration - “Medan sii 
points and 7 packing plants in Iowa and WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


edium-choice % 2.15 3.18 
*Shorn basis. 

Minnesota were light on most days this U ——, of _— d — at ae 

week, with an increased percentage of eae. ee See Cee 


as yearlings. 
sows in most sections. The market cng gol New York. Boston. 
generally is 65@70c higher than last une 13, 19% 
Thursday; packing sows, 50@60c high- June 6, 1931 


Transactions in the hog future mar- May 30° 1931 
er. Late bulk 170 to 240 lbs., $6.50@ May 23, 1931 
6.75; choice selections up to $7.00 in 


ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 

stock Exchange for the week ended . To date, 1931 
spots; most 250- to 290-lb. weights, : June 14, 1930 
$6.35@6.65; weightier butchers, largely June 19, 1931, with totals from the June 7, 1930 
$6.10@6.50; good packing sows, mainly 


opening of future trading on March 1, To aate, 1930 
$4.75 @5.65. 


1930, to date, as follows: 
Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at Week ended Since March 1, 
these 24 concentrations yards and 7 June 19. 1930. 
packing plants for week ended Thurs- fue"s,iq'4 


day, June 18, with comparisons: Contracts sold 


Philadel deipnie 

a a 

Indianapolis 

New York & Jersey City. 
oma City 
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HOGS. 
li en —- Ibs.) : 
abe - 6. 
Medium Le i Ibs. 5 er8 
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Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 1,372 
New York & aw City. 86. 771 
) ao ane Cit 3,038 
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Effective June 1 new crop lambs 


—— 
THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 


513,481 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL, 


Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during 
Hogs delivered week ended Friday, June 12, 1931: 
Last Pounds delivered .... Week 
week. Av. wt. hogs delivered 200 ended Prev. 
Friday, June 12 19,700 Acti : June 12. 
Saturda 19,300 ctive quotations on future contracts 


igvoo for the week ended June 19, 1931: 
16,800 


| 





Chicago 
Kansas City, 
Un- 
*Light. Medium. Heavy. even. 
Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are SATURDAY, JUNE 13, 1931 
— on transactions covering deliveries showing to 
— er excessive weight shrinkage, nor excessive FRIDAY, JUNE 19, 1931, INCLUSIVE. 


—o— No transactions. 
URUGUAY MARCH SLAUGHTER. *Light hogs—not less than 170 lbs. nor more 
Cattle slaughter in Uruguay during than 10 Ibs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 


260 
March totaled 83,590 head, compared less’ than 200 tbs. nor more. than 310 ibe. Un. 
with 80,220 in February in frigorificos a2 ies. 


S\SREEREREL REP 


“Includes St. Louis, Mo. 
= 7 
WHEN YOU WANT A GOOD MAN. 
When in need of expert 


even ess 
excludes hogs 
wei ghing under 160 he or more than 330 Ibs 


and 26,113 and 22,878 in each month 
respectively in abattoirs. 


Carlot—i6,500 Ibs., with a variation not in excess 
of 1,500 Ibs. 


house workers watch the disa 
pages of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONE 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—The packer hide 
market was firmly established this week 
at the prices previously quoted. Trad- 
ing was fairly active, considering the 
condition of killers’ stocks. About 
50,000 hides sold during the first half 
of the week, with trading confined so 
far to native descriptions. Tanners 
have been endeavoring to buy branded 
hides at a half-cent under . prices 
but offerings are held firmly. 

One packer, who was fairly active, 
reports all sales made to tanners. How- 
ever, the bulk of the trade continues in 
units suitable for tender against Ex- 
change contracts, which permits of 
these hides being hedged by sales on 
the Exchange, and their final disposi- 
tion of course depends upon the future 
course of the Exchange market. 


Preliminary figures for May shoe 
production are 28,000,000 pairs, as 
against 24,500,000 pairs in May, 1930, 


representing greater activity in shoe 
manufacturing than any other May ex- 
cept in 1929 and 1923. 

Spready native steers quoted 11@ 
1i%c, with a recent sale of St. Pauls 
at llc. About 13,500 June native steers 
sold mid-week at 10c, steady. Extreme 
native steers moved freely, 23,000 May- 
June take-off going at 914c, steady. 

Butt branded steers quoted 10c, and 
Colorados 944c, unchanged prices, al- 
though no trading confirmed. Heavy 
Texas steers held at 10c, light Texas 
steers at 9144c, and extreme light Texas 
steers at 9c. Tanners have been en- 
deavoring without success to buy 
branded steers at a half-cent less. 

Car late May heavy native cows sold 
at end of last week at 9c, and a car 
May-June sold this week at 9c. One 
packer sold 1,500 March to May light 
native cows at an average price of 
9.20c; 9,000 straight June light native 
cows sold at 10c to tanners, in units 
suitable for delivery against future 
contracts. Bids of 10c declined later 
for Exchange purposes. Branded cows 
held at 9c, last trading price, and bids 
at 84c declined. 

Native bulls last sold at 5%e, 
branded bulls at 4%c for northerns and 
5X%e for southerns. 

South American market a shade 
easier on sales mid-week of 25,000 
Buenos Aires steers at $29.00 gold, 
equal to 10@10-1/6c, c.i.f. New York, 
. soenet $30.12% or 10%4c paid last 

eek, 


SMALL PACKER HIDES — Most 
local small packers sold up to end of 
June, with last sales of June all- 
weights reported at 9%4c for natives 
and 8%c for branded. Productions of 
few small outside plants still held. 

Local small packer association sold 
a car June light native cows late this 
week at 10°, 

Pacific Coast market quiet, being 
sold up earlier to end of May. 
COUNTRY HIDES—Country hides a 
bit firmer; although tanners are slow 
to pay any advance in this market, there 
appears to be no anxiety on the part 
of dealers to sell hides, anticipating 
some later improvement in the patent 
eather situation, which would benefit 
country extremes. Good all-weights 


firm at 6%4c, selected, delivered, for 48 
&: with some endeavoring to buy 


5% @6c; 


Heavy steers and cows quoted 
buff weights recently sold at 


6%4c, with some reporting this price 
declined. Extremes moved recently at 
8%4c; some trying for 9c. Bulls around 
4@4‘éc, selected. All-weight branded 
prices 544¢, flat, less Chicago freight. 
CALFSKINS—One packer moved 42,- 
000 May calfskins this week at 15c flat 
for northerns and 14c for southerns; 
another packer sold 16,000 April-May 
calf on private terms. Selected points 
would probably bring slightly more. 
Chicago city calf, 8/10 lb., again sold 
at 10%c, and 10/15 lb. at 14%c, couple 
cars involved; straight 8/15 lb. 124@ 
138c, nom. Outside cities generally 
quoted around 1214c, but some outside 
cities running rather heavy average sold 
at 13c. Mixed cities and countries 10% 
Gite; straight countries around 9c. 
hicago city light calf and deacons 
8244c last * se 
KIPSKINS—Kipskins are fairly well 
cleaned up to end of May, with last 
trading in May northern natives at 
12%c, over-weights llc; southerns a 
cent less. Branded last sold at 9c. 
Chicago city kipskins quoted 11%c, 
reported paid for a car. Outside cities 
104%2@11c; mixed cities and countries 
9@9%ec; straight countries 8@8%éc. 
Packer May regular slunks available 
at 80c, last trading price on Aprils; 
hairless 20@30c, nom. 
HORSEHIDES — Market about 
steady. Choice city renderers sold at 


$3.25; others asking $3.50 or better... 


Mixed city and country northern lots 
quoted $2.25@2.75; straight countries 
about $2.00. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts weak and 
slow, around 8@9c for 1% in. and up 
wool, %@1% in. wools, 4%@5c. Big 
packer shearlings moving at 40@421%4c 
for No. 1’s, 20@22%4c for No. 2’s, and 
15c for clips; three cars reported in one 
direction at these prices but inside fig- 
ures generally regarded as closer to 
market today. Winter pickled skins 
well cleaned up. Market not yet well 
established on summer skins; sellers 
asking $4.00, just as they run, with 
$2.50 available for Kentucky and Ten-. 
nessee lambs. Small packer lamb pelts 
selling at 3214@385c. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 strips for tanning 
dull and 4@5c, nom. Frozen gelatine 
scraps quoted 2c, nom. for prompt and 
up to 2%c for future shipment. 


New York. 

PACKER HIDES—Market active at 
full western prices. One packer moved 
June hides at last week-end, followed 
by another killer around mid-week; 
total of 2,800 June native steers sold at 
10c, 2,800 butt branded steers at 10c, 
and 8,900 Colorados at 9%c. Later, 
another killer also moved June hides 
same basis. Last sale of native bulls 
was at 5%c for a car Mays. 

COUNTRY HIDES—There is a fair 
inquiry for country hides but lack of 
offerings, especially on extremes, re- 
stricts trading. Mid-western all-weights 
generally quoted 6c; buff weights 
generally race 6%c, and 8%4c re- 
ported available for good mid-western 
25/45 lb. extremes. 

CALFSKINS—Calfskin market re- 
ported in fairly good shape on light 
weights but heavies rather sluggish. 
Sales of 10,000 of 5-7’s reported at 
$1.07% for packers, with cities quoted 
$1.00 last paid. About 15,000 of 7-9’s 
sold at $1.45 and $1.50, while 30,000 
collectors’ skins moved previous week 
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at $1.42%. About 6,000 packers’ 9-12’s 
reported at $2.35, and 10,000 moved last 
week at $2.40. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, June 13, 1931—Close: June 
9.00n; July 9.35n; Aug. 9.70n; Sept. 
10.10@10.12; Oct. 10.55n; Nov. 11.05n; 
Dec. 11.55 sale; Jan. 11.90n; Feb. 
12.25n; Mar. 12.65@12.70; Apr. 12.80n; 
May 13.00@13.50. Sales 4 lots. 


Monday, June 15, 1931—Close: June 
8.90n; July 9.25n; Aug. 9.60n; Sept. 
10.01 sale; Oct. 10.40n; Nov. 10.90n; 
Dec. 11.40@11.50; Jan. 11.75n; Feb. 
12.10n; Mar. 12.50@12.60; Apr. 12.65n; 
May 13.00b. Sales 8 lots. 


Tuesday, June 16, 1931—Close: June 
8.90n; July 9.25n; Aug. 9.60n; Sept. 
10.00b; Oct. 10.45n; Nov. 10.95n; Dec. 
11.45 sale; Jan. 11.70n; Feb. 12.05n; 
Mar. 12.53 sale; Apr. 12.65n; May 
13.00n. Sales 44 lots. 

Wednesday, June 17, 1931—Close: 
June 9.20n; July 9.55n; Aug. 9.90n; 
Sept. 10.30@10.85; Oct. 10.80n; Nov. 
11.35n; Dec. 11.85 sale; Jan. 12.15n; 
Feb. 12.50n; Mar. 12.89@12.90; Apr. 
18.10n; May 18.35n. Sales 56 lots. 


Thursday, June 18, 1931—Close: July 
9.25n; Aug. 9.60n; Sept. 10.00n; Oct. 
10.50n; Nov. 11.05n; Dec. 11.55@11.60; 
Jan. 11.85n; Feb. 12.20n; Mar. 12.60@ 
12.65; Apr. 12.80n; May 13.05n. Sales 
‘8 lots. 


Friday, June 19, 1980—Close: July 
9.50n; Aug. 9.85n; Sept. 10.25@10.32; 
Oct. 10.70n; Nov. 11.20n; Dec. 11.70@ 
11.79; Jan. 12.00n; Feb. 12.35n; Mar. 
12.75@12.85; Apr. 12.95n; May 13.10n. 
Sales 35 lots. 

——%——_ 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended June 19, 1931, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
June 19. week. 1930. 
Spr. nat. 

os ie nee 11 114%n 11 @l1i%n 16 @16%n 
Hvy. nat. strs. 10 @10 15 

vy. Tex. strs. @10n @10n 14%@15 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

Bar idesae 10n @10 eit 
Hvy. Col. strs. 9% @ 9% 14 
Ex-light Tex. 

Si. écase @ 9n @ 9n 12% 
Brnd’d cows. g 9 @9 12% 
Hvy. nat. cows 9 @ 9n @13 
Lt. nat. cows @10 @10 @18 
Nat. bulls .. 5%@ 6n uae 6n. 9 9% 
Brnd’d bulls. 4%@ 54% 4%@ 5% 8 
Calfskins ... @15 15% @l16ax 21 22 
Kips, nat. .. @12% 12 19 
Kips, ov-wt.. @11L 11 17 
Kips, brnd’d. @ 9 9 15n 
Slunks, reg.. @80ax 80ax 1.25@1.35 
Slunks, hris..20 @30n 20 30n @27 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS, 


Nat. all-wts. @ 9% @ 9% @138n 
Branded .... 8 8% 12%n 
Nat. bulls .. 54@ 5%n 54@ 5%n 9 
Brnd’d bulls. 4%@ 4%n 4%@ 4%n 7% 
Calfskins ...124@13 12% @138n 19ax 
eee @u% 11 @l11i%n @17% 
Slunks, reg.. @72% oo @1.15 
Slunks, hris.. @20 20 @25n 


COUNTRY HIDES. 


Hvy. steers.. 5%@ 6 @ 6ax 9 
Hvy. cows .. 5%@ 6 g 6ax 9 
|. ere @ 6% @ 6% 10ax 
Extremes . g 8% 8% 12 124% 

IRE a5. 5:0:454:0 a 44%n 4 414 a q 
Calfskins é @9 9 15n 
Do eee 8 @8% 8 8% 14n 
Light calf ..40 @50 40 50 1.00@1.10 
Deacons ....40 @50 40 50 1.00@1.10 
Slunks, reg..25 @35 25 35 50 60 
Slunks, hris. 5 @10n 5 10n 5 Si 
Horsehides ..2.00@3.50 2.00@3.50 3.00@4.25 

SHEEPSKINS. 
PO. | POG 6 eaibende fc <eeenens 1.30@1.40n 
Sml. _pkr. 
Siete aaidbecee =, teeenate ee 1.20@1.35n 


25 50 
104%@11 
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Chicago Section 


S. C. Bloom, of Bloom and Kamrath, 
packinghouse engineers, Chicago, has 
been out of the city this week on busi- 
ness. 


Leon Manaster, in charge of the dried 
beef department, Cudahy Bros. Co., 
Cudahy, Wis., was a business visitor in 
Chicago this week. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers, for the first four 
days of this week totaled 23,162 cattle, 
8,596 calves, 67,445 hogs, and 44,830 
sheep. 

H. J. Mayer, “the man who knows” 
about spices and seasoning, writes from 
Ermatingen, Switzerland, that he is 
enjoying his European trip and gather- 
ing a lot of interesting information. 


Paul Lindsay, secretary and general 
manager of the Lindsay Products Co., 
seasoning manufacturers, Birmingham, 
Ala., was a caller at the offices of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER during the week. 


Thomas E. Wilson was interviewed 
on the air on Wednesday evening in a 
radio broadcast over WJJD. His inter- 
viewer was manager Walter Gregory of 
the Palmer House, and his subject was 
meat prices and meat conditions. 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Renick W. Dunlap came on from Wash- 
ington this week for a single day to 
review the livestock and meat parade, 
and to speak over the air and on the 
sound films on the subject of low meat 
prices and high meat values. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended June 13, 1931, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1930. 


Cured meats, Ibs. .26,122,000 21,013,000 17,718,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. .41,703,000 47,831,000 51,065,000 
Lard, Ibs. ........ 6,279,000 6,342,000 4,443,000 


C. V. Whalin, head of the livestock, 
meats and wool division, U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, and W. C. 
Davis, senior marketing specialist of 
the bureau, were in Chicago this week 
attending meetings of the National 
Livestock and Meat Board and witness- 
ing the big livestock and meat parade. 

The Board of Trade drum corps and 
the Board of Trade legion post, and the 
legionnaires and Scotch bagpipers of 
the Stock Yards post were among the 
most popular figures of the meat parade 
on Thursday. They gave it a decidedly 
martial air. The crowds did what they 
haven’t done much since the war; they 
uncovered as the colors passed. 

G. J. Strauss, president and general 
manager of the Memphis Packing Cor- 
poration, was in Chicago this week and 
witnessed the meat parade. “Excellent 
judgment was shown in putting the 
emphasis on the product,” said Mr. 
Strauss in commenting on the displays. 
“It was a great show and it ought to 
do a lot of good. I hope it will be 
copied elsewhere.” 


A representative delegation of Swift 
executives, headed by president G. F. 
Swift and vice president Alden Swift, 
witnessed the meat parade from the 
reviewing stand at Michigan boulevard 
and Congress street on Thursday. 
Wilson executives included vice presi- 
dents Harry Williams and R. F. Eagle. 
Armour heads present included vice 
president E. S. Waterbury and Col. 
Edward N. Wentworth. 


— ee 
MRS. PATRICK CUDAHY DIES. 


Mrs. Anna Madden Cudahy, widow 
of Patrick Cudahy, died at her home in 
Milwaukee, Wis., on June 15, after an 
illness of two weeks duration. Mrs. 
Cudahy was born in Menominee, Wis. 
She was with her husband in the found- 
ing of the Cudahy Bros. Co. at Mil- 
waukee, and later when he founded the 
city of Cudahy, where the plant was 
transferred in the early 90’s. Mr. 
Cudahy died in 1919 and the business is 
now headed by Michael F. Cudahy, son 
of Patrick and Anna Madden Cudahy. 
Other children are a son, John Cudahy, 
and three daughters, Mrs. Elsie C. 
Beck, Mrs. C. Dahlman and Mrs. Cath- 
erine C. Ferneding. 

fe 


DEATH OF HARRY F. WILKINS. 


Harry F. Wilkins, president of the 
C. A. Burnette Co., meat packers, Chi- 
cago, was found dead on June 17 in his 
automobile in a garage at the rear of 
the company offices. Death was appar- 
ently due to heart trouble. His home 
was in Omaha, Neb., but he made regu- 
lar trips to Chicago in connection with 


— 


OLD HOME WEEK FOR HIM. 


John C. Cutting returned to Chicago 
this week as advertising and grad 
director for Wilson & Co., Inc. r. Cut- 
ting was famous as director of retail 
merchandising and radio expert for the 
Institute of American Meat ckers until 
he was captured and taken to Boston by 
F. S. Snyder to look after merchandising 

romotion for the Batchelder & Snyder 
a Now he’s home again and happy over 


his duties as chief executive of the 
which was only one of many interests 
with which he was affiliated. 

Mr. Wilkins started his career in the 
meat packing industry as office boy 
with the Cudahy Packing Co. shortly 
after this firm was organized. He re. 
mained with this company until 1915, 
then its vice president. This position 
he resigned to become vice president of 
the Sinclair Refining Co., which he held 
until his resignation in 1922. The C, A, 
Burnette Co. was organized in 1920 by 
Chas. A. Burnette, who as its active 
executive, has kept it at the front 
among Chicago concerns in its field, 


—— 
FOOT AND MOUTH IN AFRICA, 


Reports from Cape Town, South 
Africa, are that in March there was an 
outbreak of hoof-and-mouth disease in 
Rhodesia, on ranches close to the 
border of South Africa, which bro 
about a cessation of shipments of liye 
cattle to England for the time , 
It is expected, however, that as the re. 
sult of the strict quarantine that is 
being enforced there will be no spread 
of the disease, although a number of 
cattle attacked have already died. 


—_— een 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS, 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on June 
17, 1931, or nearest previous date, to 
gether with number of shares dealt in 
during the week, and closing prices m 
June 3, 1931, or nearest previous date: 

Sales. High. Low. 7 


Week ended ‘une June 
June 17. —June17.— 17. 


Do. Del. Pfd. 1,900 
Barnett Leather 
Beechnut Pack. 


is Co. 

Cudahy Pack... 4,600 
First Nat. Strs. 4,900 
Gen. ll, 
Gobel Co. 2,400 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 150 

Do. New .... 50 186 
Hormel, G. A 
Hygrade Food.. 
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F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 














PACKERS’ REGIONAL MEETINGS. 

Well-attended regional meetings of 
members of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers were held at Dayton, O., 
on June 11, and at Terre Haute, Ind., on 
June 12. At the Dayton meeting divi- 
sional chairman Louis W. Kahn of Cin- 
cinnati, presided and talks were made 
by director Howard C. Greer of the 
department of marketing of the Insti- 
tute and his assistant, George M. 
Lewis; H. L. Osman, director of the de- 
partment of purchasing practice, and 
others. The same speakers appeared at 
Terre Haute, where Clarence H. Keehn 
of Kingan & Co., presided, and where 
Isaac Powers of the Home Packing & 
Ice Co., was the host. 

Among those attending the Terre 
Haute meeting were Messrs. John R. 
Kinghan, Thos. Sinclair, jr., and C. H. 
Keehn, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis; 
Henry A. Weil, Weil Packing Co., 
Evansville, Ind.; Fred Wilson, Wilson 
Provision Co., Peoria, Ill.; J. M. Em- 
mart, Emmart Packing Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; H. C. Kuhner, Kuhner Packing 
Co., Muncie, Ind.; C. Welhener and M. 
Werner, Indianapolis Abattoir Co.; 





Mortimer Schussler and Harold E. 
Vogel, Schussler Packing Co., Chicago; 
Isaac Powers, Fred McFall and R. D. 
McKee, Home Packing & Ice Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

At Dayton those present included 
Fred Schenck, Columbus Packing Co., 
Columbus, O.; James A. Frank, Frank 
Sausage Co., Toledo; Harold H. Meyer, 
H. H. Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati; 
Elmore M. and Fred C. Schroth, J. & F. 
Schroth & Sons, Cincinnati; Chas. F., 
Jos. F. and L. A. Sucher, Sucher Pack- 
ing Co., Dayton; W. B. Smith, Theurer- 
Norton Provision Co., Cleveland; Henry 
Burkhardt and A. W. Freund, Burk- 
hardt Packing Co., Dayton; Oscar F., 
Elmer J. and Urban G. Focke, Wm. 
Focke’s Sons Co., Dayton, O.; M. L. 
Steiner, Steiner Packing Co., Youngs- 
town, O 


fe 

SWIFT HAS NEW RADIO SERIES. 

Swift and Company announces that 
its Premium ham division will be 
sponsor of a six months series of radio 
broadcasts over the National Broad- 
casting Company’s basic red network 
and four Southern stations featuring a 
new downeast homelife drama entitled 








Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
902 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 











“The Stebbins Boys.” They will be 
heard twice daily at 6:45 p. m. and 
11:15 p. m., Eastern time, except Satur- 
day and Sunday, enacting the homely 
life of Bucksport, Me. This new pro- 
gram now includes Swift and Company 
in the list of national organizations 
which are sponsoring evening broad- 
casts. Heretofore all of Swift and 
Company’s radio activities have been 
confined to morning and afternoon 
broadcasts. 


fe 
ROBERT E. CONWAY DIES. 


Robert Emmett Conway, formerly 
superintendent of Chicago branch 
houses of Armour and Company, died 
recently in the Loyola hospital at St. 
Louis, following an illness of several 
months. Mr. Conway, who was 65 
years of age, was born in Chicago and 
entered the employ of Armour and 
Company in 1890 as a clerk in the stock 
department. He was later transferred 
to St. Louis as general manager of that 
plant. From St. Louis Mr. Conway 
went to Jacksonville, Fla. He was re- 
tired on a pension four years ago and 
returned to St. Louis. He is survived 
by his widow and two sisters. 














H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill, 


Architect 

















ARCHITECT 


1801 Prairie Ave. 


ROBERT J. McLAREN, A’I‘A | 


DESIGNING AND SUPERVISING CONSTRUCTION 
— of — 
PACKING PLANTS—COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES 





Chicago, Ill. 

















GEO. H. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Broker 
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CROSS AND KELLY CODES :: 


PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


FORTY-SECOND FLOOR :: BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
EXCLUSIVE PACKERS REPRESENTATIVES 
PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 

SPECIALIZING IN—DRESSED HOGS—FROM THE CORN BELT 


LONG DISTANCE PHONE WEBSTER ‘3113 


CHICAGO 
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CASH PRICES. 
Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
June 18, 1931. 
REGULAR HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
RD naccn ch bon 14 15 16 
eS 13% 14% 15% 
SRBA Sesnosdues 12% 14 15 
PD creas ahd 12% 13 14 
10-16 range..... 12% esse once 
BOILING HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
a ae 12 124% 12% 
OF ee 12 12 12% 
- cseheev sae 12% 12 12% 
16-22 range..... 122% ese Ray 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
er re 14 14% 15% 
a aR ae 13% 14 15 
OO aaa 13% 13% 141% 
Ns cick ob % 13 
se a 12% 12 13% 
1 ee 11% 12 13 
| eeaaeeee 11% 11% 
ae a 11% 11% 
DD ck atanccd 10% % 
a. eae 10% 11 
PICNICS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Sh. Shank. 
O86 22.0505 10% 10% 11% 
DS danteaseet 10 il 
| SSS 8 ‘Sy 9% 
it. eaeeconess 8 9% 
SE Ssaponders 8% Hid 9 
BELLIES 
Green. Cured 
Dry 
Cured. 
16% 
15% 
14% 
13% 
12% 
12 
Clear. Rib 
Standard. Fancy. 
iiij = 
11 obese 
11 9% 
11 9% 
oe 9% 
9% 
9% 
D. S. FAT BACKS. 
Standard. Export Trim. 
i Wises dinaetureenbaee 7% 8 
Dn psopasteatnsehaasne 7% 
DE bitch eked bes 8 8% 
7” CRRRSRTES Sapna aig 8 84 
i tithbusshnapnbbosesed 8% 8% 
SD << .<akanwineh chee ann 814 8% 
PERERA ee 9 9% 
OTHER D. 8. MEATS. 
Extra short clears........... 35-45 9i4n 
Extra short ribs............. 35-45 94n 
CO Se —Eaeeere 6-8 8% 
3 eee 46 7 
PD siccecheskeanevss — 6% 
Green square jowls.......... peas 7 
Green rough jowls.......... inion 6% 


PURE VINEGARS 


A.P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


4 LA SALLE STREET 





FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 13, 1931. 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
eee eee 7.90n 
July ... 8.00 8.00 7.90 7.92%4-95 
Sept. .. 8.22% 8.22% 8.0245 8.05ax 
Oct. ... 8.05 8.05 8.02149 8.0214b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
July ... 9.00 


BOE, ons $502 
Sept. .. 9.27% 


MONDAY, JUNE 15, 1931. 





7.95n 
8.02% 7.95 7.9744-8.00 
8.12% 7.95 8.10 
8.07% 8.05 8.0714 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
July ... 9.00 9.10 9.00 9.0% 
ae 6k oe hinds ak sae 9.12%n 
Sept. .. 9.20 9.25 9.20 9.25b 
TUESDAY, JUNE 16, 1931. 
LARD— 
BUD. 200 ccce neu rr 7.90n 
July 8.00 8.00 7.92% 7.95 
Sept 8.10 8.10 8.05 8.05ax 
ere ie ons 8.05ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
July ... 9.10 9.15 9.10 9.15ax 
AUB. 20 ose. eens cave 9.15b 
De. 0% show 9.274%4b 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17, 1931. 
LARD— 
NN aS ian ae < 7.92\n 
July ... 7.97% vee oes 7.97% 
Sept. .. 8.10 ats ose 8.10ax 
ae sien seae 8.07%4b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
July ... 9.15 9.25 9.15 9.25ax 
Dy c0% ines are Ae 9.30b 
Sept. .. 9.35 9.40 9.35 9.40b 
THURSDAY, JUNE 18, 1931. 
LARD— 
ere ~ 7.95n 
July 8.07% 8.10 8.00 8.00ax 
Sept 8.17%-20 8.20— 8.10 8.10 
Oct. 8.20 8.20 8.10 8.10ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
July ... 9.30 awke Swise 9.30 
CC i sate 9.35n 
Sept. .. 9.50 pee 9.50b 


FRIDAY, JUNE 19, 1931. 


LARD— 
DUD 200 cece os 7.95n 
— aor 8 Oris 8.0215 Sor 

- eet 8 b 
Oct. ... 8.07% 8.07% 805K" 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
a: paknhee s 9.27%ax 
Aug. . 9.35n 
Sept. 9.50 9.50 





Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. 








ANIMAL OILS. 


Prime edible lard oil.............. 
Headlight burning ena swbaed ° 
Prime winter strained........... Sivas 
Extra oo aenee Ee po 


— 


oalleal 
ANDO RAIIIDHHOe 





Ex “ 
No. 1 neatsfoot oil.. 
Oil weighs 7 % Ibs. per gallon. 


RASA RE RK 


> 

2° 

|= 

o 

ag 

Z 

& 
QS5HHHNHd5HHSOHH9 


Barrels contain 


about 50 Sale. 32 ices are for oil in barrels. 
COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1.40 1.42% 
oe sen barrels, galy. iron hoope:: 147% = 
por , galv, oops.. 1.60 J 
White oak tierces.. a Bari 
Red oak lard tierces.. 1.95 
White oak lard tierces.. 2.17% 





by. 


June 20, 1931, 
CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 





Beef. 
Week ended 
June 17, 1931. Cor. wk., 1939, 
™ No. No. No. No. No, 
2. »: we . & 
Rib roast, hvy. ene. 28 27 16 385 30 16 
Rib roast. It. end. 2 I 48 RT og 
Chuck roast ........ 16 16 #12 23 2 
Steaks, round ...... 28 #18 +4 40 of 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut. 30 30 20 45 40 2 
Steaks, rterhouse..40 38 20 GU 45 2 
Steaks, flank ...... 125 24 #16 2 SR 
Beef stew, chuck...15 14 10 27 22 4 
Corned briskets, 
boneless ..... 21 12 32 & 
Corned plates ... 9 6 20 18 19 
Corned rumps, bnis. 22 2 1 23 2 B 
Lamb. 
Good. Com. Good. Com 
Piatynertere esccosee 28 15 30 2 
eevcecsece errr | 15 28 23 
ED: 6065000006600 15 10 15 15 
Chops, shoulders ....25 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin 40 25 50 Dy 
Mutton. 
OD. est cnnenewans an 20 on 24 os 
BE adn cesses toneee s ee 14 ga 
ae ee 16 a 
Chops, rib and loin. 3 35 <a 
Pork. 
Loins, 8@10 av......... 18 @21 24 @% 
Loins, 10@12 av......... 18 25 26 
Loins, 12@14 av......... 17 18 21 24 
Loins, 14 and over....... 15 17 20 @22 
DR: 6 cogusawiacsnnee cae 21 23 28 
Shoulders ....... cooede 14 18 
ee 15 16 24 26 
— caseseweessee we 11 @12 18 @2 
<AO pkg seEESERS SSNS $4 12 
Leat “ard, FAW. ccccccccce 9 14 
Veal. 
Hindquarters ............ 22 24 24 
Forequarters ......... coeds 14 14 @ié 
rrr rere 22 25, 24 
BreaSts ...ccccccvcccces . 15 16 
ene aa Ves oeeeguesen 14 16 20 
rrr eer 38 
Rib and loin chops....... 34 
Butchers’ Offal. 
Serer ere 1% 7 
kee 2 24 
Bone, per 100 lbs........ 15 50 
Calf skins ...... eeee 10 16 
OSES ae 10 14 
OE eee 8 12 








CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbls. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago. ...10% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 
Dbl. refined granulated...........+. 6 
Beeld GFFBIRIS .cccccccccscceccees F 
Medium crystals .......seseceeeee 7 
Large crystals . ° . 8 
Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda... 3% 3% 
Less than 25 bi ots %c 


more. 
Boric acid, carloads, Dwd., bb “wae 8% 8y 
‘stals to powd 


po ered, in wm. 5 in 
5 ton lots or more............+ - 9 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.... 8% 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 5 a 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4 
Salt— 


Granulated, carlots, per pay f.0.b. Chi- 

a _ carlots, = ton, f.0.b. ei 910 
Oe’ canwbdueseecesencceasncs one 

Rock, carlots, per. ton, “t-o.b: Chicago. . coves 8.00 


Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.0.b. New Or- 


RAMS. Sd bashns0scees sen cckaceuaracns ¢ 
Eb pe 

yrup testin 0 combined’ su- 

erene and ing, 63, New York........ o5 
Standard gran. f.0.b. refiners (2%). 45 
Packers’ curing sugar. 100 Ib. bags, 

.0.b. Reserve, La., less 2%...... @3.9 
Packers’ curing eager. “250 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........-- @8.8 








SPICES. ‘ 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. — 
EL vct-vsancedsscskeadevess aan 
ieaveeas cKpnbhddonioteekieeaeae ee 12 is 
RS eR SS 22 2B 
DIE Soo aes cnc centers Lceebents 5 1 
Ginger ...... sShwieks ssh vshucdbawuen aa 124 
ERIE Seni. agra 52 56 
ONS ORS San eR OS 19 
Pepper, black ............. eRe 16 
Pepper, Cayenne .............0000% 4 
* ate errs way oe 20 
Wee, WEED... ks ccsoscegacaiexse 19 wy 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 


Week ended 
June 17, 1931. 


i Ce. 
Bs 


al 


prime native steers— 





10% 
600 :, 
find nd quarters, CHOMCE 2... cccrececcceees 22 
Fore quarters, choice ................8. 10 
Beef Cuts 
Cor. 

Week ended week, 

June poh 1931. 1930. 
Steer loins, iy Sqaeben cove 
Steer loins, No. 1........ 3 @41 
Steer loins, No. ZB. cccccce 25 @3s 
Steer short loins, prime 42 


r short loins, No. 1.. 42 @5i 
Steet short loins, No. 2.. 30 IG 















Steer loin ends (h ips)... 20 31 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.... 20 31 
Cow loins ..... cedovececs 16% 26 
Cow short loins ........ 20 31 
Cow = ends (hips).... 18% 
Steer ) prime........ 
Fits, NO. 1..ccccee 16 @26 
Steer ribs, No. 2........ 15 
Cow ribs, No. 2......... 11 18 
Cow ribs, No. 3........- 10% 14 
Steer rounds, ge coos 17 as 
Steer rounds, No. 1...... 15% @22 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... B @21% 
9% @ii% 
12% 19 
84 18 
iy 10 
12 18 
4 8 
4 8 
5 10 
3% 10 
45 60 
35 50 
25 36 
20 27 
Beet iteainn, No. > ° 55 80 
Beef tenderloins, No. 50 75 
Rump butts ............ 22 30 
Flank steaks .. 18 27 
Shoulder clods .... 11% 18 
a one tenderloins ” seee 8 13 
8 Ibs.. 14% 19 
Outeldce,” gre omene, 6 lbs. M11 nia 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @13 21 
Beef Products. 
pee or B.).. ésoewes : 
iirtinvacaaie: 25 
Suentbeents ecédndeseanvs 18 
Ox an, pe > gar rateees 4 4 
ere 
— ~f gi 8 10 
site eadasies ee 15 22 
Kidneys, Be WD. vccccese 9 17 
Veal. 
1 19 20 
nen 15 18 
-16 20 27 
wes 14 16 
. 6 12 13 
Brains, each ............ 8 13 
Sweetbreads |. 75 
MONE 5.00 s cessccne 45 60 
Choice lambs ........... 19 25 
Medium lambs .......... Gis 23 
Choice saddles ......... 24 30 
Medium saddles ........ 22 28 
Choice oo sess eens epue 14 20 
Sere 10 18 
Lamb fries, per Ib....... 30 33 
Lamb tongues, per Ib.. 16 16 
b kidneys, per Ib.. 25 30 
Mutton. 
Heavy sheep ...... 
Light sheep Se é 10 
4 
Light — avn aod ace 8 2 
PEE os cee cee oc 2 5 
TEE OR... ss. co 4 8 
Mutton legs 23722257571! 10 15 
lutton loins ........... 8 13 
ag |” SARs, 4 6 
ongues, per lb.. 10 16 
Sheep heads, each ...... 19 10 








Fresh Pork, Etc. 












Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. @18 @22 
Micnic shoulders ..,..... @10 @16 
Skinned shoulders ...... @ 9% @16%4 
Temeertelee so cccccsccce @40 @50 
@7 @12 
@y @i13 
@l @20 
@17 25 @26 
g 8 14 
@ 3 @5 
@lo @l4 
G4 @7 
Ki @i7 11 
Liv ‘ @ 5% @ 9 
B 600 OS Sesecccevecce @10 14 
BERD cecccccccoccccvese @si 7 
MEE i akineaeentsveadee 7 7 
SE Sciccuavccs . g 8 9 
DOMESTIC SAUSAGE, 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons.......... @22 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.... @15% 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk... . @13% 
Country style pork sausage, smoked. @18% 
nkfurts in sheep casings............ 19% 
Frankfurts in hog casings.............. 18% 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice.......... ois 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice. .... 13% 
Bologna in beef middles, choice. ee 14% 
Liver sausage in hog kid de 16%4 
Smoked liver eaneaan in hog’ bungs @20% 
Liver sausage in beef rounds..... @12% 
Seth GUND ov occacccoceccedese 16. 
New England luncheon specialty. 22 
Minceu isuucheon specialty, chuice. oe 17 
Tongue sausage .......... hicsd¥ccmorus 24 
BIRO NEE Scone eiccesecedsecescenes @is 
Polish ‘sausage .....-. SA ERS 16 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Gervais. choice, in ho Rae eoseess 44 
Thuringer Cervelat . =F 
qs 
0 Salami, choles, ‘in hog ‘pungs.. 33 
C. Salami, new condition............ @18% 
p , choice, in hog middles......... @3s 
jn 8 - MONE. Saccseccedconccczse ee 
Maradelia, “new condition. ...22......21 Sisy 
Capicolli .. S35 
italian le 35 
Virginia hams @tt 
SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
Regular pork trimmings............... 4 
Special lean pork trimmings............ & 
Extra lean pork trimmings............. 11 1145 
Neck bone trimmings. se 8 





6 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibe. on up.. 7 
Dr. ebeonn bulls, 600 Ibs. and up.. 6% 
Beet CrIMO .cccccccccccccccceccescoces 2% 
Pork tongues, canner trim 8. P........ 10 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
(Wholesale lots. Ba advances for smaller 


tities.) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack............000+ 21 
Domestic rounds, 140 ec ccces cc cescece ¢ 
Export ES Ecc ceded cousecesscdcoes see 
medi: 


eee were eseeeeeeeees & 





Z 
3 


Dried bladders: 
12-15 in, wide, flat. 
10-12 in, wide, flat. 
8-10 in. wide, flat. 
6- 8 in. wide, flat... 





coccccccccce oO 








Hog casings: 

.Narow, per 100 ng hf oman a eebagtaae ~ 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds.............. 
Medium, re » per 100 Yds. cs ecossc02 80 
Wide, per Ve vbeERW bance vi deecveceer Cae 
Extra Fide, per 160 y Rivdeusvesdsbcceuse. com 
Large prime 2 hnpaietbantiaabeteho omen pee 
Medium “7 DERG. o wcccccscccsccsccces 

] OB, POF BOC. ocr ccccccccces ounee tates 

a) idles, pet se iss we.e auanees eeceveverecos ‘08 
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SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Beicone style sausage in beef rounds— 
Small tins, 2 to crate.......ccccscccscecs sHO.00 
Large tins, 1 to ag ee ee Se eee oeee 6.50 


Frankfurt style sausage in hog casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crai 
Large tins, 1 to ate pe nctexes 

Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate.....cccccccscccccces on 
EMEGO CD, 1 WS GEMS. < ccccdicsceccsccesccs 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Extra spent GANGS 5 oo kiin'egd Gace eves cose 
ST BONED WE ii <0 og oda ceiccccgesccs 
Short Peng middles, 60-Ib. av. 

Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs......... 

Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs................ 
Rib bellies, MDa Se 45.0 6 GW seit sce 
Rib bellies, 25: ws 
Fat backs, 10@12 lbs 
Fat backs, 14@16 lbs 
a a plates 


Ewe 


RRA a 





— 
Sarnoooe 






WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 








Fancy = _ — ae TR, iesiccdece's @19% 
6 Ibs... @19% 

Sta a. 5 reg. hai 8, wale lbs 19 
Plonice, 4@8 ibe. 8a “er 15% 

ney ase 

ndard bacon, 6@8 lbs eau 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smok 

Insides, BS TRO. ccccccce 40 

Outsides, SEHMG 6.o5 6 6é.0.¢0 cog eiencce 30 

Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs.......... aeas 38 
Cooked , Choice, skin on, fatted 28 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted 30 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... 020 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... 21 
Cooked loin roll, smoked............... 40 

BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 

Mess pork, ae bean sks Cetidbad $ 20.00 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 ti 23.00 
Famil back pork, $8 to 40 eee we 23.50 
Clear back pork, 40 to ¥- ee saciena 17.00 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 ieee. coats 14.00 
Brigket pot ..cccccccccccccccccccccse 18.00 
ee Se rea rere ire ere 14.50 
Plate SC cncce evesice sesuende<tecve 15.00 
Extra plate beef, 200 ib: ‘bbis. - ae 00 





VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
Regular tripe, 200-1b, bbl. -.......+.+++.+-612.00 


Ho b tripe, 200-Ib. bbl....---+ +++ ++: 5.00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbi........ 17.00 
Pe Se, Es o5 Ck 6. cep ccud cesencocen 6.50 
Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbl...........-.++0+-- 65.00 


1) 

Lamb tongues, long “ 200-Ib. bbl... ..2 222 30.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-lb. bbl........ 87.00 
OLEOMARGARINE. 

White animal fat margarines in 1-lb. 
or prints, 


cartons, rolls f.0.b. ee 12% 
Nut, Lib. cartons, f.o. $3 


BO. weeeee 


.b. 
h- at” solid packed tubs, ic 
Pootry, ein tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... 





@13 
7.95 
@ 7.37% 
9.40 
ed lard, boxes, N. Y a 8.90 
SMPTE « ocean hacia e's 4 00:cc800 4s hae 7.121% 
Neutral, eR Perr rr eee git 
Compound, acc, to quantity Be RES Oe 8.00 
OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
eee pews extra, RI: 1 con ccetnsnes @é6 


eeeeees ee eee receceseeee 


Fame Mos. 1 olen Oils cccoccsciccocdcces 
Prime No. 2 a Soo 
Prime No. 3 Ghee. drevsisceses 
Prime oleo yh ne tay MOOMNIR <\sscacess ‘ 


ee eeeeeeesee 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 





Edible tallow, Rag vd ae att, * titre.. 4% 
Prim os mee edd See oede SAGeS es Ft 
No. 1 tallow, ite rte «2 3 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f. 2% 30, 
Choice white grease... - 3%@ 3 
A-White grease ..... - 34@ 3% 
bana grease, max ibe on 1 3 : 
ellow grease, ned BS 
Brown grease, oe nt BiMicdbpudadeccsse g 24 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


ae gee og oil in tanks, f.o.b. 
alley, _— , nom., prompt......... 
, deodori see a bt ‘bole i pamsoel 


SS 


="Fe °°2 
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Retail Section 


Meat Consumption Might Increase if 
Consumers Had Retail Price Facts 


Retail meat prices are low. 

The meat dollar today will buy 
51% lbs. of pot roast. This time 
last year it would buy only 3 1/3 
Ibs. 

It will buy 4 3/5 lbs. of rib 
roast, 3 Ibs. of sirloin steak or 
3 1/5 lbs. of round steak. A year 
ago a dollar would buy only 3 lbs. 
of rib roast, a little over 2 lbs. of 
sirloin steak or 2 1/3 lbs. of round 
steak. 

Many consumers do not appre- 
ciate the extent to which retail 
meat prices have been reduced. 
They know from the newspapers 
that wholesale prices are lower, 
and they wonder why their own par- 
ticular retailer is not giving them the 
advantage of the reductions. 

Perhaps they are a little re- 
sentful, in which case the retailer 
has lost their confidence and 
good-will. 

No doubt many of them are 
buying less meat and more of the 
other foods which they believe are 
cheaper. 

Meat is one of the cheapest 
foods the housewife can buy. But 
until she realizes this fact meat 
consumption may be less than it 
should be. 

And the retailer is in the best 
position to give her the facts. 


A recent statement by the president 
of a large railroad system is significant 
as illustrating the misunderstanding re- 
garding retail meat prices that exists 
in the minds of many housewives. 


“My wife and I,” he said, “have been 
holding the idea that there had been 
little or no reduction in retail meat 
prices. From casual observation, it 
seemed we were paying about as much 
for our meats as we had paid a year 
or two previously. 


“Recently I had occasion to meet the 
president of one of the larger Chicago 
meat plants. During our conversation 
the subject of retail meat prices came 
up. 

“He told me that while there had 
been quite substantial reductions in re- 
tail meat prices, the public as a whole 
does not realize that any reductions 
have been made. And it was his opin- 
ion that meat consumption was suffer- 
ing as a result. 


“When I arrived home that evening 
I decided to check up on his statement. 
We got out our current meat bills and 
compared them with those of 1930. 

“Much to our surprise, we found that 
prices we are paying today are about 
25 per cent below those of the same time 
in 1930. The price drop during the past 
year had been steady, but so gradual 
that we had not realized just how far 
it had extended.” 


Misinformation Reduces Consumption. 


Packers, meat distributors and re- 
tailers who have investigated find that 
the public generally is of the opinion 
that retailers are holding up prices to 
consumers in the face of a very drastic 
decline in the wholesale market. The 
general effect is to keep meat consump- 
tion below what it should be. 

Believing that meat prices are rela- 
tively high in comparison with other 
foods, many housewives naturally re- 
duce their purchases of meats and 
favor other foods which they believe to 
be cheaper. The entire meat industry 
from producer to retailer suffers, and 
the housewife pays more for food value 
than she would have to pay were more 


How Retail Meat 





‘Prices Have Declined 


Latest Available Prices (March, 1931). As Compared 
With Recent Peak (July, 1929): 


Sirloin Steak 23% decline 
Round Steak 25% decline 
Rib Roast 21% decline 
Chuck Roast 27% decline 
Plate Beef 28% decline 
Pork Chops 26% decline 
Bacon 13% decline 
Ham 15% decline 
Lard 22% decline 


Average Decline For 51 Food Articles During Same Period, 21% 


Sewree of Prgores Uniend States Dep: of Labor Berean of Labor Siamsies 


Meat Is An Unusually Good Buy Now 





GIVES CONSUMERS THE FACTS. 
This wall poster, being distributed by 
the Institute of American Meat Packers, 


or a similar one prepared by the retailer, 


posted in a conspicuous place in the store 
will do much to correct the false idea 
that retail meat prices have not been re- 


duced in line with the wholesale market. 


The poster measures 18 by 24 in., and 


easily can be read from a distance. Re- 
tailers 


interested in this and other 


similar posters probably can secure them 
from one or another of the packers from 
whom they buy. 


liberal quantities of meats included jp 
her food purchases. 


The remedy for this situation jg 
simple. Inform the housewife and other 
meat consumers of the prices current 
a year ago and those that are being 
charged generally today. 


As far as the retailer is concerned, 
the simplest and most economical way 
to do this appears to be in the use of 
signs in the store. 

Price Comparisons Build Business, 


One of the steps that has been taken 
by the Institute of American Meat 
Packers to stimulate consumer demand 
for meat is a series of three posters 
for display in stores. 


One poster features the decline that 
has occurred in retail prices of meats, 
Another shows five popular meat cuts, 
with spaces for the dealer to post his 
own prices as of today and of a year 
ago. 

The third poster shows graphically 
the pounds of various cuts a dollar will 
buy today, compared with what it would 
buy during the same time in 1930. 

These posters are being supplied to 
member companies of the Institute, and 
retailers who are interested in getting 
the correct information on meat prices 
to consumers can secure these posters 
from one or another of the packers 
from whom they buy. 

The important thing is to get the 
facts to customers. How it is done is 
of less consequence. 

In this connection the experience of 
one retailer in a smal] suburban com- 
munity will be of interest. This dealer 
has made it a point during the last six 
months to post daily in his store the 
current retail prices of a number of the 
more popular cuts of beef, pork and 
lamb and those for the same cuts on tht 
same day last year. 

“This comparison of prices,” he says, 
“has been one of the best business 
building stunts I ever pulled. At a 
time when many of my retailer friends 
are complaining of poor business, my 
dollar sales have shown a slight but 
steady increase, and the quantities of 
meats that have moved over my scales 
are considerably ahead of the corre 
sponding period of last year. 

Gained Confidence and Good-Will. 

“My customers are not cutting down 
on their meat purchases. As a matter 
of fact, they are increasing them. From 
the information they get each day from 
my bulletin board they know that meat 
is cheap and that dollar for dollar it 
offers a greater value than most other 
foods. 
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“And while this daily comparison of 
prices has been a wonderful business 
builder, it has also won for me a degree 
of confidence and good-will on the part 
of the public that I probably could not 
have gained in any other way. 

“There is no question in the minds 
of the housewives who visit my store 
that I am holding up the price, or that 
I have any aim but to give them the 
advantage of every drop in the whole- 
sale prices. Since the day these com- 
parison of prices were posted no cus- 
tomer ever has questioned the prices I 
ask.” 


——-Je—_— 


STORE METHODS STUDIED. 


Managerial methods of Alabama re- 
tailers are to be studied in a survey 
just undertaken by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce in cooperation with 
the University of Alabama. Establish- 
ments in a number of different lines of 
trade in four selected cities are to be 
studied for the purpose of bringing to 
light effective merchandising methods 
being used by representative stores and 
revealing unprofitable practices of other 
merchants. It is believed that the re- 
sults of this survey will prove of value 
to merchants in cities and towns 
throughout the state as well as an aid 
to more profitable operations by mer- 
chants generally. 

Active work on the study was started 
the first week in June by specialists of 
the Merchandising Research Division 
under the direction of H. C. Dunn, chief 
of the division. Survey headquarters 
have been established at the University 
of Alabama at Tuscaloosa, with the 
Dean of this school heading the local 
committee, which will cooperate in the 
conduct of the survey. It is expected 
that field work will extend well into 
the summer. 

Two cities of more than 20,000 popu- 


lation and two under 5,000, have been 
chosen for special study in the survey. 
Tuscaloosa, Selma, Eutaw and Cullman 
are the cities designated for the pur- 
pose at a recent conference between 
representatives of the U. S. Commerce 
Department and Alabama business in- 
terests which are sponsoring the sur- 
vey. 

The data secured will be analyzed by 
trade specialists of the U. S. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
and the results will be published as a 
government report designed for general 
use by retail merchants and all others 
interested in the problems of modern 
merchandising. 

fo. 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

The New Bay Market, Crescent City, 
Calif, has enaged in business. 

J. M. Cutcheon Co., 1601 Adelaide 
st. Detroit, Mich. has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $10,000, to 
deal in meats, etc. 

F. L. Davis is about to en i 
gage in 
Hl meat and ice business in Burns, 
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Ralph Kieffer has engaged in the 
meat and grocery business at 480 Haw- 
thorne ave., Portland, Ore. 


Nix & Bluroc have engaged in the 
meat business in Sumner, Wash. 


John Olson has been succeeded in 
the meat and grocery business at 1222 
Main st., Lewiston, Ida, by C. W. 
Whiteley. 


Lawrence Ott, Inc., Tacoma, Wash., 
has engaged in business, under the 
name of the Imperial Market. 


Christian Thompson and _ Simon 
Hagan have engaged in the meat busi- 
ness in Troy, Ida., under name of 
Thompson & Hagan. 


Simon Petroff has engaged in the 
meat and grocery business at 461 Jef- 
ferson st., Portland, Ore. 


Harold A. Steele has opened a meat 
and grocery business at 508 19th avenue 
N. Seattle, Wash. 


The Henderson Meat Shop, Highmore 
S. D., is about to begin erection of a 
store building. 

The Charles Dupee Meat Market, 
Tomah, Wis., has moved to new quar- 
ters in Eldrick’s store. 

Harry Lesnial has purchased the in- 
terest of his partner in the West Side 
Market, Berlin, Wis. 

Al Schwab has purchased the in- 
terest of Lawrence Duker in _ the 
Schwab-Duker Meat Market and Gro- 
cery, Quincy, Ill. 

Fred P. Whitmarsh has sold his meat 
market in Denmark, Ia., to Carl Hotop. 


A meat department has been added 
to the Fair Store, Pine City, Minn. 


Ralph Gard has engaged in the retail 
meat business in Red Wing, Minn. 


HEADS NEW YORK RETAILERS. 


Joseph Rossman, young and progressive 
Brooklyn meat dealer, elected Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the New 
York Retail Meat Dealers’ Association. 
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Tell This to 


Your Customers 


Under this heading will appear informa- 
tion which should be of value to meat 
retailers in educating their customers and 
building up trade. Cut it out and use it. 























Delicious Ways to Serve Liver 
Sausage 


Here are some suggestions for the 

sausage season: 
PIQUANT LIVER SAUSAGE. 

1 cup chopped liver sausage 

2 tablespoons diced broiled bacon 

1 teaspoon lemon juice 

1 tablespoon minced green pepper 

2 teaspoons mustard 

Mix ingredients to form a paste. If 
necessary add one teaspoon mayonnaise. 

Toast several bread triangles. Spread 
the liver paste on the toast triangle. 
Crisp a few bacon slices and garnish 
the sandwiches with them and slices of 
stuffed olives. 





PEPPERS STUFFED WITH LIVER 
6 green peppers 
1 cup diced liver sausage 
% cup bread crumbs, sauted in 

4 cup fat 

1 tablespoon chopped onion 

1 

4 


SAUSAGE, 


od 


teaspoon lemon juice 

teaspoon pepper 
1 teaspoon salt 

% cup tomato juice 

Cut top off pepper; remove seeds and 
wash. Mix above ingredients and fill 
pepper shells. Sprinkle with buttered 
crumbs. Bake in a moderate oven until 
the peppers are tender. 


LIVER SALAD IN GELATINE. 


Soften 2 tablespoons of gelatine in % 
cup of cold water and then add 2 cups 
of hot tomato juice and % teaspoon 
salt. Stir until dissolved. Allow to 
cool and then add 1 cup of diced liver 
sausage. 


1 








OPPOSE SUNDAY OPENING. 


The Balitmore Retail Meat Dealers’ 
Association is planning to oppose a new 
Sunday ordinance now pending in the 
local city council which allows meat, 
grocery and delicatessen stores to open 
on Sunday. In this opposition the meat 
dealers are being supported by the Bal- 
timore Federation of Labor, Inde- 
pendent Retail Grocers’ Association and 
the Independent Grocers’ Association. 
The Independent Retail Grocers of Bal- 
timore have had their attorney prepare 
an amendment to the bill, which defines 
a delicatessen store and prohibits de- 
livery on Sunday. 

a 


COLLECTING SLOW ACCOUNTS. 


Complete settlement of delinquent ac- 
counts has been arranged for by the 
merchants’ association in a large north- 
ern city by converting such accounts 
into installments payable over a period 
of as much as 12 months, with an 
added interest charge. The plan is re- 
ported to have been quite successful in 
clearing up charge accounts which 
would otherwise be hopelessly deferred 
on acount of inability of customers to 
pay, as a result of unemployment, 
financial losses or similar causes. 
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New York Section 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Thos. H. Nash, vice president and 
general manager, Cleveland Provision 
Company, spent several days in New 
York during the past week. 


Chicago visitors to Wilson & Co., 
New York, during the past week 
included C. C. Jackson, beef depart- 
ment, and Joseph Burns, sausage sales 
department. 

The executive and general sales 
offices of Du Pont Rayon Company, 
viscose and acele departments, and the 
Du Pont Cellophane Company, Inc., will 
be moved to the Empire State building, 
350 Fifth ave., New York, on June 20. 


Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the City of New York 
by the Health Department during the 
week ended June 13, 1931, was as fol- 
lows: Meat.—Brooklyn, 100 Ibs.; Man- 
hattan, 1,721 lbs.; Queens, 242 Ibs.; 
total, 2,063 lbs. Fish—Queens, 150 
lbs. Poultry and Game.—Bronx, 6 lbs. 


Among the visitors to Armour and 
Company, New York, during the past 
week were P. L. , treasurer; I. M. 
Hoagland, vice president and general 
manager of sales; G. M. Willetts, vice 
president in charge of personnel; and 
H. S. Johnson, vice president in charge 
of the produce department, all of 
Chicago. 


R. C. Bonham, president, Jersey City 
Stock Yards, recently attended the an- 
nual meeting of the American Stock 
Yards Association at Dayton, Ohio. 
Following the meeting a golf tourna- 
ment was held. Mr. Bonham won a 
handsome silver cup, donated by Fred 
B. Edman, of Cincinnati, who is secre- 
tary of the association. 


Representatives of meat packing or- 
ganizations, hotel supply houses and the 
two local stockyards of New York, met 
with Pendleton Dudley, Eastern direc- 
tor of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, at a luncheon held at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, on June 11, for the 
purpose of discussing ways and means 
of impressing New York consumers in 
respect to the prevailing meat and live- 
stock situation. It was the consensus 
of the meeting that no definite plans 
would be formed until the results of the 
recent Chicago demonstration are 
learned. 

a 
AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 

At the meeting of the South Brook- 
lyn Branch Tuesday this week the 
entire evening was devoted to delegates’ 
reports of the convention of the State 
Association at Buffalo. 


Brooklyn Branch had a meeting on 
last Thursday. Owing to the absence 
of many members orly routine matters 
were taken up. 


The members of the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
tendered a surprise party to Mrs. R. 
Schumacher recently. Some twenty odd 
members stormed the portals of Mrs. 
Schumacher’s home in Mt. Vernon. 
Luncheon was served and a pleasant 


afternoon enjoyed. Mrs. Oscar Schaefer 
was in charge of refreshments. The 
surprise was on the eve of the 21st 
wedding anniversary of the Schu- 
machers. 


L. O. Washington, business manager, 
Ye Olde New York Branch of Retail 
Meat Dealers, is spending his vacation 
at Croton Lake, New York. 

Mrs. E. Ruehl, a member of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, had a birthday on 
June 14th. 


— 
RETAIL CONVENTION NOTES. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thos. Buckley will 
always be voted a handsome couple. 


_It was Andy Hickman’s first conven- 
tion, and of course he had to see the 
Falls at night. 


Mrs. Al Bedner, wife of the Buffalo 
president, was on the job early and 
late, always ready to do her share. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred J. Sauer returned 
to the hotel Wednesday night to see 
that the stay-overs were taken care of. 

Mrs. Di Matteo was so delighted 
with the Falls that Albert just had to 
see them, even if they missed the 7:45 
train. 

Herman Kirschbaum, Joseph Eschel- 
bacher, Charles Schuck and Louis 
Goldschmidt took good care of George 
Kramer. 

Mrs. Anton Hehn is a real sport, 
willing to share her husband, president 
of the Brooklyn Branch, as a dancing 
partner. 

Mrs. Frank P. Burck made Mrs. Fred 
Hirsch promise not to fly, and never 
left her side, so she could not change 
her mind. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hembdt were 


~ missed on the train en route to Buffalo, 


but arrived in time to be active at all 
functions. 

Nat Summerville of Westchester 
Branch and Mrs. Summerville followed 
their usual procedure of arriving ahead 
of time. They motored up. 


One of the modern up-to-date sau- 
sage plants in Buffalo is that of A. 
Szelagowski & Son. Every salesman is 
supplied with his own car. 

Charles Glatz, Jacob Johnson, H. 
Schudt and M. Erdle were the dele- 
gates from Rochester. They came to- 
gether and roomed together as usual. 


Attorney and Mrs. Aaron Kaufman 
brought their two year old son along. 
It did not take Stanley long to become 
acquainted especially with the men. 

How was it that Frank Ruggerio, 
with his wife and niece, boarded the 
train at Geneva on Thursday morning 
when they left Buffalo Wednesday 
night? 

State president David Van Gelder re- 
mained until Wednesday night, although 
his daughter, Rosetta, was being gradu- 
— from New York University that 

ay. ; 

And speaking of specials, could Gus 
Fernquist have piayed his little joke 
otherwise? Each victim proved to be 
a recruit for securing further demon- 
strators. 
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Mr. and Mrs. George Schaefer of 
Buffalo are an ideal couple. Their 
team work is so perfect that they are 
able to close their market at one op 
two p. m. daily. 

Rudolph E. Fry, the serious yo 
man who is forging ahead rapidle 
made a wonderful press chairman, and 
his sister was always on hand with her 
car to help out. 

Mrs. Bell, Buffalo, wife of one of the 
state association’s first presidents, takes 
such a lively interest in the association 
that she brought her grandsons to the 
various functions. 

Edwin Williams, state business map. 
ager, plays hard at work as well as at 
pleasure. Buffalo ladies were kind to 
Mr. Williams and saw that he had his 
allotment of blondes. 

Buffalo Branch was very proud of 
its chairman, Charles A. Weil, and wel] 
it might be, for no detail was over. 
looked and everything was carried out 
according to schedule. 

One of the handsomest men at the 
convention was Joe Messing of the 
Oppenheimer Casing Co. Rot only 
handsome but a pleasing disposition 
that makes for popularity. 

William Wolf of the Bronx with Mrs, 
Wolf went on their own to the conven. 
tion last year and liked it so well the 
went again this year. However, this 
time Mr: Wolf was a delegate. 


Poor Henry! Henry who? Hoff 
man, Utica, of course. Will it bea 
platinum, a titian, a brunette or some. 
body from home? Henry is so popular 
that he keeps the spectators busy. 


Fred C. Riester, executive secretary 
of Eastern District Branch, con’ 
to Indiana, where his mother 
daughter have been visiting his 
They will return home in about te 
days. a 

The sextet from Jamaica B . 

resident and Mrs. W. H. Wild, Mr. 

rs. Gus Fernquist and Mr. and* 
Chris Roesel—exemplified their 
of being good fellows wherever 
were. e 









Ernest Ritzman, president of B 
Branch, arrived in Buffalo on time 
although he missed the special. Mr 
Ritzman was able to attend all : 
and go places, even though his 
was badly swollen from his accident,” 


The dancing of Lester Kirsch 
president Ye Olde New York B 
was as much admired in Buffalo 
New York, and he showed real 
erly love by sharing his dancing patt 
= his co-worker, Arthur 

adt. 


Two presidents took the air together 
—Mrs. Fred J. Sauer of Buffalo, and 
Mrs. A. Werner, jr., of Brooklyn—whea 
they went flying in a Copeland. Mr. 
Sauer is waiting for her second flight 
for a real thrill, but Mrs. Werner is# 
veteran flyer. 


Keeping a memory green in the fam 
ily of the late Philip Keller. Not 
or two, but practically a hundred 
cent representation at all co 
The ever popular Charles Keller | 
his charming wife, as well a5 ™ 
mother, Mrs. Philip Keller, were @ 
hand Sunday night and at all times # 
assist in entertaining. Another mem 
of the Keller family present was 
vivacious daughter, Mrs. Whistler, 
her husband. 
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4 HEEKIN CANS 

young Attractive, colorful, lithographed cans certainly create an im- 

— pression of quality. Today, neither the dealer nor the con- 

ith her sumer wants merchandise of any kind that is not packed in an 
attractive container. For years Heekin has served packers 

of the with lithographed cans for every requirement. Today Heekin 

Bes personal service is ready to assist you in making your present 

to the can more beautiful . . . more attractive for the purchaser. 

: Write for information 

lew = ~ 

ind The Heekin Can Co. Cincinnati, Ohio | 
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= |A Perfect Ham Mold : . 
“7 ih “Give Us a Lighter 
br a The Superior ham Mold, v 9 
t only easily cleaned and strong- Hi St k tt 
vosition ly constructed, produces am oc ine e 
product perfect in shape 
th Mrs, ond tentare, Specially A — eastern — ies to cut 
conven- d cnet onmeduiain costs by using a lighter, lower priced 
all they treated aga < ham stocking. He was using our light- 
er, this Many unusual features. aah ak Oia das: 
Hoff- Pure aluminum—heavily re- ? After experimenting, our Service Depart- 
it be a mieed—sireng sering si Write today for complete ment created a fabric to cover hams at 
r some- information. the lowest cost. 
popular ° 1 
sy. Superior Brass Foundry, Waterloo, Iowa 





The Answer—Style ‘‘M’’ 


Style “M” sells as low as 32c per hun- 
dred in the smaller sizes. And it’s neat 
and efficient. 


Send today for samples of the latest on 


LUNCHEON MEATS ee 



































r 
4 Dry sausages and all ready-to-serve 
+ Bronx meats sell faster in Bemis Cotton WYNANTSKILL MFG. CO. 
n time, Covers and Bags. The tightly TROY. N. Y 
1. Mr woven fabric preserves flavor, avoids ‘nial ats ales ep 
a shrinkage. Write for samples. ag SUPDIE CO. —-. “Grant. Bu aiding,” 
sal BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. i 9 Ww. J. a 
I Specialty Dept.: pthc St., St. Louis, Mo. Pog ee 2005 Econ, St. 
10 c 
] 
“i . 

















The Stockinet Smoking Process d | 





together 

an, U. & Letters Patent No. 1,122,715 

. ied Saves Labor, Trimmings, Shrinkage 

ner 8 Smoke Your Meats in Stockinets and Get Uniformity, 

she fam Sanitation, SQUARE Butts and Appearance 

Not. one To get large sales, your Mr. Quality should have the assistance 
ines of Mr. Stockinet appearance 

ller Numerous Packers Throughout the Country Are 

Bes 3 Why Not You? 

tie For Further Particulars Write or Phone 








@ 3 
at 
te 


THOMAS F. KEELEY, Licensor, 516 E. 28th St., Chicago. Phone Calumet 0349 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
DMG cn ich stasaunb chauwpnens oops ees $7 7. 00G@ 
Cows, medium 2.75@ < 
Bulls, light to medium 3.50@ 
LIVE CALVES. 


prime .50@ 10.00 
fair to good .50@ 9.25 


LIVE LAMBS. 


Vealers, 
Vealers, 


Lambs, spring 
Lambs, culls 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, 160-220 Ibs 
Hogs, 235 lbs 
Hogs, 420 Ibs 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, heavy 
Hogs, 

Pigs, 80 1 

Pigs, Perry Ibs 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native heavy............+. mers 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 lbs 14 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 lbs... 
Good to choice heifers 13 
Good to choice cows 

Common to fair cows 

Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 
Western. 

@24 

@21 

@18 

@28 

@24 

@22 

D221 


Gu 
15 


uit 
13 
12 
12 


7 8 
8 lbs. avg........ a 22 
seeseee cscecch eee 


Ibs. avg 
6 ibs. ave peccene seencee 60 
Tenderioins, 6 Ibs. avg..............65 
Shoulder clods .. 10 


DRESSED VEAL. 





Choice 
Good 


Common 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Spring lamb, good to choice............ @22 
Lambs, choice ... @21 
Lambs, 
Sheep, 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs..16 
Pork tenderloins, fresh 

Pork tenderloins, frozen 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. avg 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 

Butts, boneless, Western 

Butts, regular, Western 

Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. av... 
Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 lbs. av; 

Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6 


avera, . 
Pork trimmings, extra Rae 1: 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean.. 
Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


10 Ibs. avg 

12 Ibs. avg 

14 Ibs. avg 
bs. 


Hams, 8 
Hams, 1 
Hams, 12 
Picnics, 


icnics, 
Roliet tes, 





FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed..... > a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, i. c. trui'd.... > a pound 
Sweetbreads, beef Oc a pound 
Sweetbreads, veul au puir 
Beef kidneys a pound 
Mutton kidneys each 
Livers. beef a pound 
Oxtails a pound 
Beef hanging tenders > a pound 
Lamb fries 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


SR DEE ccdcinseadecanccse aheebesesoece @ % 
Breast fat 1 

Edible suet @ 2% 
Cond. suet @ 1% 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 914-124 12%-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals..10 1.65 1.75 2.35 
Prime No. 2 veals.. 8 1.40 1.40 1.50 210 
Buttermilk No. 1.... 6 Fz - 
Luttermilk No. 2 4 00 1. BD \Saas 
Branded Gruby 3 -6 6 115 -85 
Numbe: -3 d ‘ -65 -70 


BUTTER. 


Creamery, extra (92 score) 

Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score)........ 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score) . 
Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 


204%@21 
@20 
16 @1S\% 


Extra, dozen 
Extra, firsts, 
Firsts 
Checks 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, fancy via express.......2 
Fowls, Leghorns, fancy, via express.... 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH EILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...24 @26 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...24 @26 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib... .22 )24 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb...20 22 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb...18 @21 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to a to ~" 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb. @27 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, b.. ical @2 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 23 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb... 22 
Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, prime: 
Broilers, 1 to 1% Ibs. ........0.ececes 28 @30 


Ducks— 
Long Island 


Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per lb 


Turkeys, frozen—dry pkd.: 

Young toms, choice. . ie -..30 @39 
Young hens, choice 35 @37 
Fowls, trozen—dry. pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., per lb 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per Ib 


-———e—_—_ 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
June 11, 1931: 

June 5 6 8 9 10 11 
Chicago ..22% 22 22 22 21% $=.21% 
» fie 23%, 23% $£j%23 23 23-23% 23 
ae 24 23% 23% $$.23% 23% 
Phila. ....24% 24% #£«24 24 24 24 

Wholesale prices carlots— fresh centralized 
butter—90 score at Chicago. 

22%-23 22% 22% 224% #é%21% 

Receipts of butter by cities 
Wk. to Prev. Last 
June 11. week. year. 
62,232 70,106 
80,608 82,840 
aaken” . 23,079 23,874 
Phila. .. 19,416 25,784 


Total 185,335 202,604 181,684 4,330,582 4,205,990 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 


17%@18 


@35 


21% 
(tubs): 
—Since Jan. 1.— 
1931. 1930. 
2 ‘hic “atid ,510,285 1, 501, 4638 4 
. #8 ,761,574 


524,615 


Same 
In Out On hand week-day 
June 11. June ll. June 12. last year. 
532,169 25,836 13,252,313 15,237,959 
208,598 = 45, 910 6,930,973 8,946,192 
80,098 2,629 2,822,780 4,697,681 
109,738 39. "033 2 ,514,642 3,049,313 


930,603 163,408 2 25,520,708 31,931,145 


Chicago ... 
New York. 
Boston ..... 
Phila. 


Total 


June 20, 1 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS, 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY, — 


Ammonium sulphate, 


Ammoniates, 
bulk. per ton 


ex vessel Atlantic and Gulf Ports. 


Ammonium 
per 100 lb. 
Blood, dried, 


Fish serap, dried, 


Fish guano, 
nia, 10% 


Fish — = acidulated, 6% a 


foreign, = aluino- q 
B. P. 3.50 & 


sulphate, double 

f.a.s. New -_ 

15-16% per uni 

11% pln nn 10% 


mn 
Del’d Balt. & oe 
spot. 


Jo 
Soda Nitrate 1 in bags, 100 lbs. 


Tankage. 
15% B 
Tankage, 


ground, 10% 


P. L. bulk L75 & if 


: unground, 9@10% ammo.. 


ammonia, 


Phosphates. 


Foreign, bone meal, steamed, 3 and 
50 bags, per ton, c.i.f. 


~— meal, 


raw, India, 4% and 50 


Dar GOR, GAS... ones upeuenae 


aciae 


Manure salt, 
Kalnit, 14% 


phosphate, f. 
more, per ton, 16% flat... 


bulk, 


Potash. 


20% bulk, per ton 
bulk, per ton 


Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. é 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


Cracklings, 


Beef. 


50% unground.. 


Cracklings, 60% unground 


BONES, HOOFS AND HOR! ; 


Round shin bones, steal et ” 50 Ibs., 
100 piece: 


per 
oe shin 


eee eeeee 


Biac Kk yk ee h ofs, to 
ack or str 00 r 
White hoofs, per ton - 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 


100 pieces 


Horns, according to grade.. 


ep 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW 


Imports of meats and prod 
New York, week ended June 13, if 


Point of 
origin. 


Commodity. 


Argentine—Beef extract 
Argentine—Oleo stearine 
Argentine—Canned corned beef 
Canada—Bacon 
Czecho-Slovakia—Ham 
Germany—Ham 
Germany—Sausage 
Germany—Bacon 
Holland—Sausage 


Italy—Ham 
Italy—Sausa 


ge 


Uruguay—Oleo 








Phone: 4 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, 3 


Lincoln Farms P: 


Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers 


Bones FAT 


Manufacturer of Poultry 


Office: 407 E. 31st St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Caledonia 0114-0 




















Emil Kohn, 
Calfski 


Specialists in skins of 
consignment. 
mation gladly furnished. 


Results talk! 


Office and Warehouse 
407 East 31st St, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 
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L. f.o.b. fish factory........ 3.00 & 


a 


% 


-1.50 & 
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